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‘The Protection of Birds 


LL who read the correspondence tha: appeared 
in the papers a little whi.e ago in regard to what 
was called the “‘ vanishing lapwing’”’ must have 
been convinced that the legislation connected 

with the protection of birds is much in need of amending. 
It has not succeeded at all in protecting the lapwing, 
principally because of the difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing convictions. From letters published in our own 
columns it was apparent that in many counties the collection 
of eggs goes on as long as the birds lay. Simultaneously, 
the shops sell the eggs openly and no one interferes. The 
reason is very simple ; it is that the law is directed towards 
prohibiting the taking of eggs and makes it no offence to 
be in possession of them. Obviously, to carry out such a 
law with any stringency it would be necessary to have an 
army of watchers who knew where the birds had their nests 
and were, therefore, able to pounce on everyone who took 
them. Once, however, the egg has got into the pocket 
or bag of the culprit, he, in the eye of the law, is a culprit 
no longer. If he carried about with him the eggs of game 
birds, the case would be otherwise ; he would be searched 
and held accountable for owning them. It is, no doubt, 
very difficult to draw up a law that is at once workable 
and capable of being demonstrated so as to stop the abuse. 

The writer of a book called ‘‘ The Protection of 
Birds,” issued by Longmans, Green and Co., Mr. Lewis 
R. W. Loyd by name, does not take so moderate a view 
of his subject. We do not exactly know what his status 
is in ornithology, but it may be guessed from a passage 
in his writing in which he describes himself as ‘‘ one who 
has spent hours and days and weeks on end in the centre 
of the strongholds of the birds themselves, often at the 
cost of great discomfort and no little risk.’’ In the second 
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chapter of his book he makes a vigorous attack on the /ite 
W. H. Hudson, particularly in regard to a paper he wrote 
in 1894 for what is now the Royal Society for the Protecton 
of Birds. Mr. Hudson, no doubt, went to the extreme, 
but, if he did, it was a very forgivable offence. Mr. Loyd 
talks of him as not being a scientific ornithologist : but he 
was something more—an enlightened lover of nature wo 
himself loved and induced many others to love the singig 
of birds and the other beautiful harmonies of nature. 
There can be no doubt of his having in this way advanced 
the civilisation of his time. No doubt, it was the mess 
of indifference opposed to him that led him to take extreme 
views. Love of wild bird life is essentially a modcin 
characteristic, and when Hudson began to write, he had, 
like a poet according to a well known saying of Wordsworth, 
to make his own audience. His success in doing so was 
the triumph of his career. The assertion that his ornitho- 
logical works and books of reference are hopelessly cut 
of date may or may not be true, but we are glad that Mr. 
Loyd has the magnanimity to acknowledge that Hudson 
“‘ was probably one of the most delightful writers of English 
ever known.” That is a distinction which no _ purely 
scientific ornithologist has ever gained or: is ever likely 
to gain, and effectually answers out of the critic’s own 


mouth the criticism that he is out of date and unreliable.. 


We have been led to animadvert on this book 
because it has occurred to us many a time whether the 
wholesale doctrine taught by Hudson can be usefully applied 
to these bird sanctuaries which he loved and did much to 
establish. He would not have listened to the plea, put 
forward by many ornithological authorities, that a bird 
sanctuary could not thrive or even achieve its end without 
exercising some discrimination as to the birds protected. 
If, for instance, you had the refuge too liberally supplied 
with jays, it is pretty certain that the eggs of the other 
birds would suffer enormously, and, unfortunately, experi- 
ence has shown that other birds have followed the jay’s 
ill example. The herring-gull, in many instances, has 
caused the terns to desert their accustomed breeding 
places because in times of want and hunger they steal 
the eggs to feed their young. Yet, who would agree to 
the extermination of the herring-gull or the beautiful 
and mischievous jay because the taking of eggs belongs 
to its nature? Such cases probably would not occur in 
sanctuaries made in our parks and other open spaces 
because the difficulty there is not how to afford protection 
against this or that species, but to induce all birds which 
so wish to take advantage of the security offered them. 
It may well be otherwise in the Farne Islands or Lundy 
Island, of which our author writes with knowledge. The 
terns are the most beautiful of sea-birds, and one would 
not like to see them ousted by a predatious neighbour. 
A middle path, therefore, must be found. Against one 
statement made by Mr. Loyd we _ must protest. 
He says that there are not a hundred collectors of birds’ 
eggs in the United Kingdom. The odds would, we 
imagine, be in our favour if we said that there are hundreds 
of collectors to one bird. ‘Take, for example, the cuckoo, 
of which it is customary to collect clutches, taking te 
cuckoo’s eggs and the eggs of the host bird. This is a 
pastime which urgently calls for the interference of the la v. 





Our Frontispiece 


4 OR his whole life as an architect, Mr. Giles Gilbert Scvtt 
has presided over the works of Liverpool Cathedral. For 
twenty years he has been realising and modifying the origival 
model as a sculptor manipulates the clay, moulding its form as 
his mind develops. His father, George Gilbert Scott, in whom 
the artist predominated over the architect, was the son of ‘ir 
G. Gilbert Scott, the Brunelleschi of the Gothic revivz!. 
Born in 1880, Mr. Scott worked with the late Temple Moore 
till, in 1904, he won the competition for Liverpool, his fellow- 
competitors being W. J. Tapper, Austin and Paley, (Sir) Charles 
Nicholson and Malcolm Stark. Other ecclesiastical commis- 
sions followed, notably at Bournemouth, Ramsey, Sheringham, 
Northfleet and Ampleforth. Still a young man, there is every 
prospect that Mr. Scott will see his great work completed while 
still in his full vigour, a privilege accorded to few, if any, builders 
of great cathedrals. 
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O one will be surprised to learn that a special van 

was required to carry the letters received by the 

Prince of Wales on Monday morning, June 23rd, 

which was his thirtieth birthday. We do not like 
to make sweeping general statements, and it may be 
that there are other darlings of fortune who have had 
as many opportunities of making friends as _ the 
Prince of Wales, and, at the same time possessed 
the tact and kindliness of nature that enabled them 
to take full advantage of their opportunities. The 
Prince has gone everywhere, and he has not limited 
his acquaintance to any one particular class of mankind, 
but has made friends of all, and particular friends of those 
who shared with him the dangers, anxieties and excitement 
of the war. The only thing at which one stops to wonder is 
whether he can be really thirty years of age or not. Accord- 
ing to the calendar, this is an indisputable verity, but his 
buoyancy of spirit and the zest which he carries into all occu- 
pations, whether of sport or business, seem to make him one 
of those who here on earth enjoy the gift of being eternally 
young. We are sure that the readers of CouNTRY LIFE 
swelled the chorus of birthday greetings. 


HERE is no doubt whatever that the country will 
approve of the proceedings of the House of Commons 
on Monday, when the Government Housing Bill was 
brought up for a second reading. It will be readily 
understood that the meaning of the figures of the first 
division signified no more and no less than the fact that all 
sections of the House are in agreement that there is an 
urgent need for houses. The Government majority 
was sixty-five, and that it was not greater was due 
simply to a feeling that the measure as it stands is, 
in many respects, unsatisfactory. On the other hand, the 
signal .nd overwhelming majority by which the motion 
of Mr. Masterman was carried plainly intimated that, 
accordin to what can always be relied on, the common- 
sense of Parliament as a whole, the Bill ought not to be 
referred to a standing committee as the Government 
intendec’, but that it should be kept on the floor of the 
House in its committee stage. The decision was made by 
a major ty of 140 members. It affords the only possible 
means .f remedying such glaring defects as the meditated 
Provisisn of vast numbers of what were called ‘ rabbit 
boxes " at an enormous expense to the ratepayers. Already 
the | -al authorities are in debt to the extent of £650,000,000, 
and *1issum would be doubled in the course of fifteen years, 
ma‘ ng a crushing addition to local rates. Meanwhile, 
priv te building enterprise, the only sane and effective 
Tcns of providing houses, would be suppressed and the 
Cost of materials and labour increased. 


[AST week the death was chronicled of two survivors 
of the Victorian Era. One was Sir Dighton Probyn, 
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who passed away at the great age of ninety-one, of which 
more than half a century was devoted to the service of the 
Royal Family and particularly to that of Queen Alexandra, 
to whom he was always a faithful friend and mentor. His 
early career was in the Army. For five years he saw active 
service on the Indian Frontier with the Punjab Cavalry. 
“It would indeed be difficult to imagine a more brilliant, 
dashing, daring irregular officer than Lieut. Probyn ”’ was 
Sir Hope Grant’s description of him. In later years he 
was in the confidence of Queen Victoria, and when King 
Edward VII in his turn passed to his forefathers, his last 
words were to ask Sir Dighton to be faithful to Queen 
Alexandra. Loyalty to that request was his reason for 
retaining office almost to the day of his death. ‘The Master 
of Peterhouse, Sir A. W. Ward, was, in another sphere, a 
great Victorian, who died at the age of eighty-five, after a 
long and honourable career in the world of letters. He was 
elected Master of Peterhouse in 1900, and since that time 
his greatest work was the editorship, shared with Mr. A. R. 
Waller, of that monumental work ‘‘ The Cambridge 
History of English Literature.” 


AST week we quoted four ominous words from a 
message sent from Everest by Mr. G. L. Mallory: 
“We expect no mercy.” They appear now almost in the 
light of a prophecy. After their last defeat, the whole 
party, with two exceptions, retreated safely to the base 
camp, but the leader of the expedition had to telegraph 
from Phari Dzong on June 1gth, “ Mallory and Irvine 
killed in last attempt.” Thus, two of the most promising 
members of the expedition have fallen a sacrifice to the spirit 
of adventure. Mallory had become known all over the 
world owing to the cheerful and invincible courage shown 
in his despatches. He had a sense of humour as well as 
an athlete’s muscle and a resolution nothing could daunt— 
a combination that made him as popular as he was efficient. 
His companion in misfortune, Mr. A. C. Irvine, was the 
youngest member of the expedition, a fine athlete and 
great oarsman, who rowed in the Oxford boat in 1922 and 
1923 and would have done so this year had he not been 
preparing for Everest. ‘They were animated alike by that 
spirit of adventure to which England owes her greatness 
in the present as in the past. The man in the street may 
argue that the enterprise had little else to recommend it. 
No one is so insane as to expect gold mines or living inhabi- 
tants on the summit of the highest mountain in the world, 
and even the work of ascertaining how life could be pre- 
served at high altitudes could probably be better done 
by aircraft than by climbing. This may or may not be 
the case, but the decay of England will not be far off when 
it fails to produce young men who will joyfully fare forth 
on a great adventure for adventure’s sake. Theirs is the 
leaven that makes for national greatness, and they are 
none the less heroes because they faced the terrors of that 
awful mountain, not with the pioneer’s idea of seeking 
wealth and fame, but simply because they inherited the 
blood of forefathers who loved adventure for adventure’s 
sake. 


THE MIDLANDS. 
I have been in the Midlands 
Rich lie the meadows there, 
And scents of clover, hawthorn, lime 
Go by on the slow air. 
Woodlands bewitched with bluebells, 
Cool greys, faint blues of sky, 
And rivers that lazily, lissomely wind 
Are with me till I die. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


(CATHEDRALS are the nearest approach to permanent 

works that our civilisation achieves. ‘Through the 
cathedrals of the past we are accustomed to interpret, even 
to remember, entire centuries. Out of so much energy 
expended, lives full-lived, wars and victories, pity and horror, 
they alone remain, real, existant. ‘The opening of the choir 
of Liverpool Cathedral next month will mark a stage in the 
erection of a monument destined to be a living and universal 
representative of us, when our yrandeurs and struggles will 


















be only dimly remembered, our leaders:and causes known 
but to a few scholars. The age speaks through this work. 
Here are grandeur, riches, colour ; and here are austerity, 
solemnity, the resolute balancing of masses. Here is 
little of the fantastic scholasticism of medieval Gothic, 
and none of the lifeless imitation of the revivals. Here is, 
rather, the vernacular architecture of us Aryans, refreshed 
in spirit and ability by a rest of four hundred years. Within 
these tremendous walls seem reassembled the elements of 
a living religion : energy, joy, sensuous delight, devotion of 
mind, body and spirit to the power that lives in the midst 
of them. Art, exuberance, joy—these cannot be separated 
from religion without fatal injury to the latter, for they are 
all correlative expressions of the same impulse. When, 
as Mr. Gilbert Scott and his fellow have here succeeded 
in doing, they are all re-united, then the blood will be brought 
back to the liturgy and universality to religion. 


AFTER all the difficulties that loomed a few months 

ago over the Royal Agricultural Show at Leicester, 
the prospects have now become quite brilliant, and the 
first five days of July ought to be a good attraction to those 
who have come from abroad to go a-Wembling. The 
number of entries, at any rate, is remarkable indeed. 
There are more horses, more cattle and more pigs than 
there were in the Newcastle Show last year. Indeed, 
the horses make the largest entry since the Shrewsbury 
Show held just before the outbreak of war, and cattle are 
more numerous, with the exception of the Cambridge two 
years ago, than in any other show except that at Windsor 
in 1889. The pigs make a record, and we are glad to see 
that the schedule includes this year an eleventh breed, 
the Long White Lop-eared Pig, of which we made mention 
a few weeks ago as being used for crossing purposes on the 
Duchy Home Farm at Stoke Climsland. Indeed, the 
aggregate number of livestock entered has been exceeded 
only twice, namely, at Cambridge in 1922 and at Windsor 
in 1889. Needless to say that, after the many warnings 
they have received, the directors of the Show have taken 
every possible precaution to guard against the risk of an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. Exhibitors should 
not fail to make themselves familiar with the conditions to 
be observed in regard to animals shown. 


N OW that the holiday time is upon us, it seems very 

appropriate on the part of the Scenery Preservation 
Committee to draw the attention of the public to the need 
of greater orderliness in our streets, parks, commons, 
open spaces and the countryside generally. Already, the 
propagandists have secured some good results, as it is 
reported from various holiday haunts that the crowds are 
beginning to show some sense of responsibility by collecting 
the paper and other combustible litter and burning it on 
the spot. At the same time, bottles, tins, and so on, have 
been collected and buried. It is a pity, however, that in 
some cases zeal has been carried too far and bottles and 
damaged crockery have been broken into atoms before being 
put into the earth. It does not seem to be known as widely 
as it should be that tins, bottles and other non-fragile vessels 
for holding food can become useful if placed in a deepish 
hole with their open ends downwards and then covered 
with soil. In that way they are a wonderful help to drainage, 
as well as conducive to tidiness. Many a tenant or owner 
of a cottage garden might improve the tilth of his ground 
very much by this method, if he would adopt it, instead of 
carrying them out to some noisome dump for refuse. 
The present writer can write with some authority on the 
subject, as he found the plan excellent for getting rid of 
the surplus moisture in a new garden. 


UPWARDS of fifty new posters were shown at King’s 

Cross station last week by the London and North 
Eastern Railway. They mark, incidentally, the opening 
of the holiday season, and, more broadly, the continuation 
of the company’s policy of using posters of real esthetic 
value. The masterpiece of this year is undoubtedly Mr. 
Fred Taylor’s “ Antwerp ’—exquisitely drawn, arresting, 
and yet soft. Mr. Taylor is a craftsman as well as an artist, 
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and draws many of his pictures on the stone. There ar 
several other pictures by Mr. Taylor—‘ A Corner of Bruges,”’ 
“Lincoln,” and ‘‘ Petergate at York,” which are equally good. 
Of another kind, but very effective, is Miss Lilian Hocknell’; 
“* Clacton-on-Sea ’’—flat, clean colour, and an embodimen' 
of childish delight. Mr. Nevinson’s “ Train Ferry ”’ is 
disappointing, and Mr. Brangwyn’s ‘“ Border Bridge a 
Berwick ” not quite so effective as his ‘“‘ Tyne Bridge.” 
But Mr. H. G. Gawthorn’s “ Forth Bridge” is bold is 
design and pleasing in its bright colours. Messrs. Andrev 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Fort William ”’ and Graham-Simmons’ “ Golf ’ 
are good in different ways ; while Messrs. Frank Newbould, 
Walter Spradbery and A. Van Anrooy all do excellent work. 
The cover designs by Miss Freda Lingstrom for the 
“ Holidays ” series of booklets are delicate and amusing. 
There can be no doubt that one is insensibly attracted 
to a railway with such jolly pictures on it. 


A SUNNY day, a big crowd, and some very fine running 
and racing made a great success of the Amateur Athletic 
Championships at Stamford Bridge on Saturday. Nearly 
everything was interesting and much was exciting, but 
there was one race that was emphatically the race of the 
day, and that was the half-mile, in which Stallard beat 
Lowe after a desperate struggle, in a magnificent time. 
The sight of these two coming down the straight locked, 
as it were, in a deadly grapple, would alone have been enough 
to compensate for hours of discus throwing. ‘The two 
South African runners, Kinsman and Atkinson, won fine 
victories in the 220yds. and the hurdles respectively ; but 
perhaps the most remarkable collective achievement was 
that of the Cambridge athletes—Abrahams, Stallard, 
Seagrove, Tatham and Woods won six events between 
them. It is very pleasant to see University athletes once 
more so prominent in the Championships. A corre- 
spondent draws attention, in another part of the paper, 
to a remarkably fine photograph of the start of the hundred 
yards. 
THE EDGE OF ENGLAND. 

On the uttermost edge where the sea-pinks blow 

In the wind from the west, 

Where the gorse is aflame on the sea-down’s breast, 

And the sea below 

Hushed to rest in the twilight glow, 

Lo! I have seen God manifest. 

ANGELA GORDON. 


HE Open Golf Championship takes place this week 

at Hoylake, and at about the moment when these words 
appear in print somebody may be holing the last desperate 
putt that will make him a champion. America has sent 
a small but extremely select and formidable expeditionary 
force in the shape of Hagen, Sarazen, Barnes and Macdonald 
Smith—the first two “‘ home-breds,” the others a Cornish- 
man and a Scotsman respectively. It would not be at all 
surprising if one of them were to win; but they are the 
few against the many, and our own men have been playing 
very well. A good golfer who has recently begun to play 
again after giving up the game for three or four years 
said to the writer that everybody seemed to be playing better 
now than when he last played. ‘That is certainly true, 
and anyone who aspires to be a champion to-day must 
be brilliant and accurate and lucky for four rounds, with 
never a break. 


“THE fine weather has produced an immediate effect on 
the scoring at cricket and golf. In the former game 
centuries were few and far between while the rain held 
sway. In Monday’s sunshine there was scarcely a team 
that did not produce one. Sutcliffe for Yorkshire, Tate for 
Sussex, Day for Hampshire, Nourse for the South Africans, 
Hardinge for Kent, Whysall for Nottinghamshire, Hallows 
for Lancashire, Robinson and Dunolly for Sandhurst are 
some of the heroes who passed the hundred on Monday. In 
golf, the most striking effect was produced by the veteran, 
J. H. Taylor, who made a record by going round the 
Hoylake course in 70 in the qualifying round. He was 
closely followed by Havers with 72. . At Formby, Gadd 
went round in 71, Rimmer in 71 and J. J. Taylor in 72. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL M. F. McTaccart, D.S.O 


EFORE criticism can be instructive it is necessary 
to know the reasons upon which it is based. It is of 
little value or, indeed, of interest to read a report that 
so-and-so made a “ faultless’’ round, that this one 
“rode well,”’ and another “ superbly.’”’ Such rounded 
generalities as these are of little worth. What the reader wants 
to know is why and how one person’s riding is superior to 
another’s. 

Hitherto dissective criticism of this nature has not been 
atiempted, perhaps because it must necessarily be of a technical 
nature. But we feel sure that the very large public that is still 
keen and interested in the art of horsemanship is anxious to 
know ‘‘ why ”’ one rider is best, and what it is that makes the 
style of one country preferable to that of another. 

’ Before we can embark upon this form of criticism, it is 
necessary for us to know exactly what the points are which 
must be ranged for examination, and these we will first of all 
take seriatim. 

THE ApproAacH.—There are two very distinctive ways of 
approaching a fence. The diminuendo and the crescendo. In 


a4 


or even six fences may be cleared without touching, but disaster 
is impending. It is only a question of time. 

The crescendo approach is the converse. In this case the 
horse’s slowest pace is about 30ft. from the obstacle, which 
he approaches by three lengthening strides, and takes off about 
6ft. from the fence and lands an easy 1oft. beyond it. When 
properly ‘‘ put’ by the rider, he jumps off his hocks and lands 
collected and ready to undertake any other task that may be 
presented to him, however unexpected it may be. This is 
sometimes known as the “ one-two-three style.” 

The next point to consider is that of contact. This refers 
to the contact maintained by the rider on the horse’s mouth 
throughout the parabola of the leap. What we should look for 
is control up to the moment of the “ take off,’’ freedom during 
the leap, and control on the “land.”” But this freedom should 
not necessitate loss of contact. 

With high-class riders it is seldom that “ freedom ”’ is not 
given, but with those who are less highly skilled, it is of common 
occurrence to touch the horse’s mouth at the wrong moment. 
In observing this point, it is well to remember that a horse 


” 





THE STABLES 


tie diminuendo way, the moment at which the horse is going 
Lis fastest pace is about 30ft. away from the jump. From 
taat moment his pace decreases, as he keeps changing his legs 
in his endeavour to get a good “take off.” In this method 
-here is less skill required by the rider than by his horse. It is 
he “ leave it to the horse ’’ school of thought, and it is the horse 
hat has to do the thinking. 

We can see the thoughts that are passing through his brain 
y the way he changes his legs and puts in short strides, just 
ike an athlete taking a jump. Under such a system, it is largely 
. matter of luck where the horse takes off, but, provided he does 
iot get too close, it is wonderful how often he can manage to 
crew his legs about so as to avoid hitting the timber of the 
‘ence. Butitisa bad style. Instead of having a sufficient momen- 
‘um to carry himself and his rider well over the other side, clear 
of any unexpected obstacle there might be, it often results in 
“ scratching ’”’ over somehow. This is quite unsound from a 
practical point of view, and if our training is not practical it 
had much better be left alone. 

The results of this form of “ approach” are patent for all 
to see. It is seldom a “ faultless’? round is made. Four, five 


, 


AT OLYMPIA. 


jumps normally with his mouth closed, so that any breach of this 
rule can be easily noticed by those who know what to look for. 
Temporary slackness of the rein is much more common, but 
in high-class horsemanship it is an undoubted fault, and the 
habit should be corrected. 

THE SEAtT.—In discussing this point, there are again two 
methods of riding, and it bears on the question of how a horse 
shall carry his rider’s weight. Although no school now permits 
any weight on the horse’s loins when actually jumping, some 
do consider it right to have it there during the approach, and 
when reference is made to the “ seat,’’ it will be to this particular 
point. 

THE Foot.—Even skilled riders often do not know how they 
move the lower portion of their legs when jumping. But there 
is a variety of faults which can be committed in this particular. 
One is that of carrying the foot too far back. In one instance 
which I observed the foot actually went as high as the top of 
the horse’s back. People who criticise the forward seat as 
being dangerous if the horse pecks, have every justification when 
riders adopt this attitude. They have none, if the stirrup leather 
is kept vertical, and it is to this point the critic should give 
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THE ITALIAN SEAT: (Left) BACK INCLINED TO BE HOLLOW, SHORT REINS, WITH EXCELLENT CONTACT 
AND CONTROL. (Right) CONTACT NOT QUITE SO GOOD, BUT BODY POISE EXCELLENT. 


attention. Another fault that is often committed is that of 
depressing the toe. This is usually the result of riding with the 
stirrup leathers a little too long, and the same reason causes 
another fault, that of pushing the foot too far forward. 

ReE1ns.—Here, again, are two very distinct lines of thought. 
There is the “‘ long rein’ school, and the “ short rein ’”’ school, 
and we see nearly every variation of their principles among the 
different competitors. This is a study almost in itself, and to 
explain it in full will require a separate article. With it is bound 
up the poise of the body, contact and control. 

With these few opening remarks we will now proceed to 
discuss the styles of the different countries which are competing 
this year at Olympia. But before commencing I would like to 
point out that, although the best rider and the best schooled 
horse will undoubtedly make fewest faults spread over a period, 
it is not fair to judge by marks alone. Sometimes the best 
performance is not the most successful, and sometimes a really 
bad exhibition will fluke a “ faultless’ round. 

Also we must remember that with all international shows 
held in this country there will be a great number of entries of 
our own, but those of the foreign elements will have been picked 
after much elimination. It is this fact that will always tend to 
make an unfavourable comparison between our own efforts and 
those of our guests. 

PLacE AuX DameEs.—The splendid show they have put 
up this year is a matter. upon which we can congratulate 
very heartily our sporting ladies. On the Saturday afternoon 
performance Miss Bullows made a faultless round and rode 
extremely well. I think 
it answers the question 
that we asked in this paper 
a few weeks ago, ‘Can 
ladies ride astride ?’’ They 
undoubtedly can, and will 
do, more and more, every 
year. Good luck to them! 
I feel sure that before the 
Show is over other laurels 
will come to them; and 
I sincerely hope it will 
be so. 

THE FRENCH.—I have 
decided to take them first 
because they have a dis- 
tinctive style. They all 
seem to have been taught 
in a _ similar way, and 
adhere to their lessons with 
great fidelity. With them, 
there is no question of con- 
sidering the approach, they 
gallop right away the whole 
round. They keep their 
hands beautifully low and 
ride with good, short reins. 
They have their horses 
under excellent control in 
consequence, and the S 
balance and poise of their S. 5 
bodies are good. They J <¢ 
have a very good seat. — 

But it is this gallopin : 

style which is their ya ne GE: 
fall. They will jump 
several fences splendidly, 
but sooner or later they 
meet with disaster. This 








AN INVOLUNTARY ADOPTION OF THE ENGLISH HUNTING 
SEAT BY A FRENCH COMPETITOR. 


is a criticism with which I feel sure Captain de Lessardiére 
will agree, as several otherwise splendid rounds of his were 
spoilt from this cause alone. 

THE ITALIANs ride very similarly to the French, but their 
“approach” is better. As a team, they will be difficult to beat. 
Their “‘ contact’ is very good, and they are excellent horsemen. 
If only they would start to collect their horses a little more 
they would get results that would surprise them. Count 
Borsarelli struck me as a particularly “likely” competitor, 
who is bound to do well. They ride with their heads a little 
higher than the French, and, I think, that tends to prevent 
them going with their horses. When leaping, the eyes of 
both horse and rider should be upon the landing point, and 
this simple rule helps the swing of the body to a wonderful 
extent. 

THE Swiss.—This is the first time we have had the pleasure 
of seeing them, and a great treat it has been. They do not 
differ very much from either the Italians or the French, their style 
might well be described as half way between the two. Sometimes, 
I noticed, they were inclined to carry their hands a little too 
high, and, generally speaking, do not make any effort at collecting 
their horses, or of ‘‘ putting ’’ them at their fences. The galloping 
style seems to be spreading. The only one of their team I 
noticed who attempted collected jumping was Captain Biihler, 
and he, in consequence, made a particularly good round. 
He also rides with his stirrup on the ball of his foot, which is to 
be recommended. 

THE U.S.A.—This team makes an excellent showing and 
their first principles are 
sound and good, They 
keep very short _ reins 
and keep their hands low. 
They have good contact 
and control, ride with a 
nice length of stirrup, and 
keep their bodies well away 
from the _ horse’s loins. 
But they, too, seem to 
have no idea of _ the 
approach, It is a question 
of gallop, gallop, gallop, 
which only leads to 
disaster ; a perfect round 
will sometimes undovbt- 
edly be fluked. But is it 
not better to make i. a 
certainty ? 

THE BELGIANS.—.e- 
presenting this class we 
only had one ‘exponent 
this year, and he has been 
riding a_ difficult hovse 
very well. I think it vill 
be easier to criticise when 
we can see him on 4 
more temperate mout. 
He strikes me as havilg 
most of the attributes of 
“! good horsemanship, but 


is a little inclined to 
<= Be: 








have his weight too much 
on the back part of lis 
saddle, and, on occasions, 
to push his foot a little 
forward. 

THE Rvussians.—Un- 
fortunately, we only have 
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to be pulled up quickly, there is no 
question as to which is the most effec- 
tive bitting. 

Not only this, but when “ putting ” 
the horse at the fence much greater 
nicety of touch can be got with the 
double bridle. 

I think that if riders were to prac- 
tise with the bit, they would soon find 
their fears of interference were unneces- 
sary. In fact, one very attractive 
method of jumping is to do so on a 
single bit rein only. It is not only 
effective, but it is not difficult to those 
who have studied and practised the 
habits of balance in the saddle. 

I consider that the test riders in 
Olympia to-day are Captain de Fon- 
blanque, Lieutenant Brunker, Captain 
Rodzenko and Count Antonelli. Their 
methods are sound and practical, and 
well worth studying and imitating. But 
I would not, myself, judge a man’s riding 
by the marks gained in any particular 
event, it is how a man rides, and not 
what the result of his riding was on any 
given occasion, which is of real interest 
to the student of horsemanship. 


‘ACT 
These few criticisms have to go to 
press before the most interesting events 
ardiére take place, namely the King’s and the 
} Were Prince of Wales’s Cups. But I feel sure 
that the pick of our best riders this year 
| their are certainly as good as any who have 
. beat. THE MODERN HUNTING SEAT, WHICH IS HALF WAY BETWEEN THE FULLY “‘ FORWARD ” come to compete, and I should say we 
emen. AND THE OLD-FASHIONED BACKWARD ONE. have as good a chance as anybody. 
more 
Count 
etitor, one member of their famous team here this year. But his 
little riding is well worth studying. Here we have no wild gallop 
event round, but a perfectly collected performance, with a good 
res of approach. It is all so quietly done that it is a pleasant 
, and change from the crash and bang style which is all too preva- 
derful lent to-day. 
Norway.—Only one representative has come over this 
easure year. This is the first time we have had the pleasure of 


lo not seeing their style of equitation, and we hope they will come as 


r style a team next year. 
THE BritisH.—This class falls at once into two categories, 


times, 
le too the civilian and the military. 
ecting The Civilians.—It is by no means the intention of this survey 
loping to discourage anyone from having a sporting try. We want to 
am I encourage beginners and novices all we possibly can. But 
iihler, because anyone happens to be inexperienced, that is a slender 
ound. reason for entering unschooled horses ridden by untrained 
. is to riders. What usually seems to happen is this: someone has a 
horse with ‘‘ a nice lep in him,” and they think he is bound to 
x and have a good chance at Olympia. So they pick up a local rider, 
; are put him in a borrowed red coat, breeches and boots, and send him 
They up to compete against world champions! They usually send the 
reins timber flying in all directions, and the audience is heartily pleased 
s low. when the horn blows them out of the arena. Let these people 
ntact enter and compete, by all means, but we beg of them to take 


ith a trouble before they do so. This, of course, does not apply to 
all the civilian entries, some of whom put up very fine shows 


», and 
away indeed ; but bad performances are very prevalent, and it would 
loins. be as well if they took more pains. 
n to The Military—Among the soldiers we find a variety of 
the styles, but they can be placed into, roughly, two distinct categories. 
2s‘jon There is the ‘‘ long rein ’”’ school, of which there are a good many 
allop, exponents. This, which can only be called a distinct fault, bears 
to in its train other faults. It produces the tendency to carry 
‘ound the hands too high, especially when checking, and it throws the 
oubt- weight of the body too much on to the back of the saddle for the 
is it _ «pproach. During the leap it tends to lack of contact and 
iv a of control on landing. 
We also have two different styles of approach; we have 
— ite he galloping style and the one-two-three style. To the onlooker 
; we here appears to be no question as to which method procures the 
ynent est results. The collected approach in nearly every case is 
been a good round, and the galloping one, which requires far less 
ho-se skill, is, from a practical point of view, dangerous. Those of 
t vill our riders who have combined the best of the foreign styles with a 
when good approach will be very hard to beat. 
n a There is yet one further point that should be mentioned. 
jurct. It is the question of snaffles versus bits. The French mostly 
wing use the bit, but I think it will be found that the majority of 
25 of the others affect the snaffle habit. Our soldiers seem to be about 
but equally divided in this matter, but the civilians nearly. entirely 
to adopt the snaffle. It is a little difficult to understand the 
nuch reason for this, as, with the Lit, much greater contro] can be 
f his obtained with less efort. The reason that is given is, of course, 
ions, that they think they will be less likely to interfere with their 
little horse while jumping. But this is not a good reason. No 
rider now sits back over his fences, so interference during the 
-Un- leap is not very likely. But if the horse should run out or have 








THE ‘‘ UNGAINLY”’? OR UNSCHOOLED TYPE: BAD FOR THE MAN 
AND BAD FOR THE HORSE, THE ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL. 
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SOLENT 


By Francis B. Cooke. 


LTHOUGH the Solent has long been regarded as the 
headquarters of yachting the big racing vessels are 
seldom seen in these waters until the season is well 
advanced. During the early part of the summer they 
are touring round the coast, racing at the principal 

regattas and it is not until Cowes Week is near at hand that they 
cast anchor at the back of the Wight. There is no lack of sport 
during the months of June and July, however, as the small 
yacht classes, recognised by the Solent Classes Racing Association, 
are engaged several days a week, and no keener racing is to be 
seen anywhere round our shore. 

The principal Solent class is that for yachts of six metres 
rating under the International measurement rule, which has 
produced an admirable type of vessel. Of approximately five 
tons Thames Measurement, these six metre yachts are the finest 
racing craft of their size that money can buy or human ingenuity 
evolve. Their lines come from the boards of our leading designers 
and no better examples of yacht construction are to be found in 
the world. It would be difficult to imagine a prettier sight 
than a fleet of these graceful little vessels, with their lofty Ber- 
mudian mainsails, sailing in close company on the sparkling 
waters of the Solent, with the wooded shore of Hampshire as a 
background. Such yachts, it will be readily understood, are 
very costly to build and as each carries two paid hands they are 
extremely expensive to maintain. The racing is therefore con- 
fined to the comparatively wealthy who, provided that they get 
what they want, are content to pay a high price for their sport. 

To many keen yachtsmen, however, the question of expense 
is one for serious consideration and such have to seek their sport 
in racing classes better suited to their pockets. Of late years 
numerous one-design and restricted classes have been established 
in the Solent district and they are so well graded in the matter 
of expense that one can be found to fit almost any income. In 
a one-design class the boats are all alike, being built to the same 
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THE NEW SIX-METRE ZENITH: A PROBABLE COMPETITOR IN THIS 
YEAR’S RACE FOR THE BRITISH-AMERICAN 


design of similar materials. When produced in batches they can 
be built far cheaper than if constructed singly to different designs. 
In such classes, moreover, the cost of upkeep is reduced to a 
minimum. No alterations to the boats are permitted and new 
sails are only allowed at specified periods. By stringent rules 
of this nature the cost of the racing is kept within reasonabie 
limits and paid hands being seldom, if ever, employed in the 
smaller one-design boats, the racing is brought within the reach 
of the most modest income. 

There has recently been established in the Solent a new 
restricted class which promises to become extremely popular. 
The headquarters of the class are at Lymington, where the 
yachts are built by the Berthon Boat Co. from the design of 
Mr. L. A. Jacobs. The boats, which are of about six tons T.M., 
are of very similar type to those of the old Solent One-design 
Class, which had such a successful career in the late ’nineties and 
early years of the present century. Some thirty yachts were 
built to the old Solent class and it was not uncommon for sixteen 
or eighteen craft to compete ina match. For the new Lymington 
class several yachts have already been built and it is understood 
that another has been ordered. As, in these days of heavy taxa- 
tion, comparatively few yachtsmen can afford to race in the 
International classes, there is every prospect of this new class 
becoming as popular as was the old one. Measuring 34.6ft. 
over all, 23ft. on the waterline and with 7.5ft. beam, the yachts 
are slightly smaller than the old S.0.D.C. craft, but appear to be 
of about the same speed. They are of one design only so far as 
the hull is concerned, the rig being optional provided that the 
total sail area does not exceed 570sq. ft. The first four yachts cost 
£500 apiece complete, but owing to an advance in wages it is 
expected that future yachts will cost a few pounds more. 

For the man of moderate means these new one-design boats 
should be ideal as having cabin accommodation it is possible for 
two persons, or even three at a pinch, to live on board during the 

season, which would make for economy. 
The sail area is not excessive and as they 
are not too large to be sailed efficiently 
Q by amateurs, paid hands can be dis- 
pensed with. 

Another class, to which a great 
number of boats has already been 
built, is the National 14ft. dinghy 
class, which is particularly suitable for 
youngsters. In this connection it may 
be remarked that yacht and boat sail- 
ing, in addition to being one of the 
cleanest, healthiest pastimes extant, is 
of great value from an educational point 
of view. In learning to handle a boat 
under all conditions of wind and water 
a youngster soon acquires pluck and 
resourcefulness and learns to keep his 
head in a “tight ’”’ place. Every father 
who can afford it should provide his 
sons, when they leave school, with a 
sailing boat, as by so doing he will not 
only develop their character on the 
right lines, but also do a service to his 
country. That our yachtsmen are a 
valuable national asset was proved in 
the great war when the R.N.V.R. was 
for the most part officered by amateur 
yachtsmen, who took a prominent par! 
in the Zebrugge affair, one of the mos! 
glorious exploits in the history of the 
British Navy. 

A sailing dinghy has long been recog 
nised as the best school for the budding 
yachtsman and when once the boa 
has been acquired the expense is neglig 
ible. The cost of a National 14ft 
dinghy is about £50 and she will provide 
fine sport for a couple of youngsters. A‘ 
Cowes alone thirty-one matches have 
been arranged for the boats during th¢ 
present season and as the other Solent 
clubs also cater for them, there is no 
lack of racing. 

Particular interest will attach to the 
racing of the International Six Metre Class 
this year in view of the various inter- 
national events in which the yachts will 
be engaged. These include the Olympic 
Games at Havre, the contest for the One 
Ton Cup of the Cercle de la Voile de Paris 
in the Solent, and a possible team con- 
test with Dutch yachts which are ex- 
pected to visit the Solent in July or 
August. Most of last year’s craft will be 
available again and in addition there are 
CUP. two new boats. Of these Zenith has been 
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designed and built by Fife for Mr. J. Lauriston Lewis, and the 
other, My Lady Dainty, has been built for Messrs. F. G. Mitchell 
and E. R. Brown in Norway, from the design of Anker. 
Zenith, built with a view to competing in the contest for 
the British-American Cup, which will take place in American 
waters this year, has been competing in the opening matches of the 
season and has, on the whole, shown very promising form. In the 
first two races, when the breeze was light and fickle, she finished 
last, but in the next two matches, when there was more wind, 
she led the fleet home, her windward work being particularly 
good. When thoroughly tuned up Zenith should take a very 
prominent part in the racing. The other recruit has not, at the 
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time I write, yet been seen under racing colours. Of the old 
boats, Reg, Rose, Betty, Thistle and Ayesha are now racing, and 
doubtless others will appear in the class as the season advances. 

The 18ft. class has now lapsed, but the International eig!it- 
metre class will be seen in the Solent for the first time since the 
war, Sir Ernest Roney having built a yacht of this rating from 
the design of Fife. This new boat will compete against t.vo 
French vessels and several old boats from the East Coast. 

With the numerous one-design classes, such as the Red- 
wings, Sunbeams, Seabirds, X Class, the new Lymington Class 
already referred to, and the dinghies, heavily engaged, a very full 
season’s sport is promised. 





WHERE WEST IS STILL WEST 


[This is an account of ‘‘ Rodeo”’ work, not at Wembley, but “the West,” by a great expert who long ago won his spurs at the art. 
Our readers may like to compare this vivid transcript from life with the reproduction given at the British Empire Exhibition ——Ep.] 


N the vernacular of the West a ranch is known as an 
“ outfit,’”’ and whether it happens to be owned by an indivi- 
dual or a company of stockholders, it is invariably called 
by the name of the mark with which the cattle are branded. 
For example, there is the “ Pitchfork ’’ outfit, the ‘“ Pal- 
lette ’’ outfit, the ‘‘ Circle’’ outfit, the ‘‘ X. I. T.” outfit, or the 
“ Turkey Track ”’ outfit. The brand of a big outfit is an intan- 
gible asset of great value; itis the insignia of the range stockman, 
and stands at once for his honesty of dealing and for the quality 
of the cattle he raises. Just as in the science of heraldry the 
coat of arms stands for noble deeds and for accomplishment, 
so in the code of the cattle country the brand represents years 
and generations of endeavour to breed to a certain type and quality 
of cattle. When cattle of a well known brand are offered for 
sale, prospective buyers know at once the kind of stock they 
can expect to see. They know that for the past twenty, or thirty, 
or forty years the cattle bearing this particular brand have always 
conformed to certain standards. Such brands on the side of a 
steer have the significance of the hall-mark on a piece of silver. 
Around these cabalistic signs of the range country have 
centred thrilling deeds enough to fill innumerable volumes. 
They have served as the basis of transactions involving untold 
millions of cattle and have been the means of bringing many an 
outlaw to his just deserts. The innocent as well as the guilty 








HEREFORD BEEF CATTLE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


have come to untimely ends because of an extra bar across 
an ““H” or an “O” of peculiar shape. Even in the present 
day of law and order the courts are rarely able to convict a thief 
of stealing cattle or of changing or of ‘“‘ working over ”’ a brand 
into one slightly different, and consequently the stockman must 
protect himself against such marauders. 

Each State keeps a record of the brands owned by every 
stockman within its borders, and, as no two brands are alike, it 
is easy to imagine that they number many thousands. The 
State of Montana, for instance, has 85,o00 brands recorded, 
and Wyoming has 25,000 brands. Every conceivable combina- 
tion of letters and numerals is employed ; and as no new brand 
can be similar to any that has been previously recorded, it takes 
considerable ingenuity at the present time to devise a brand 
that is not already in use. The hides of many of the animals 
that roam the plains of the West look as though they might have 
been decorated by the ancient Egyptian masters of hieroglyphics. 

The origin of cattle branding dates back to the Spaniards 
of Old Mexico, following many disputes as to cattle belonging to 
different owners and running on the same range. Brands were at 


first traced on the hide of an animal with the end of a hot iron, 
but this method was replaced to a large extent by the use of a 
heated ‘“‘ stamp iron ’’ made in the form of the character to be 
branded. 


Thus, the entire brand could be stamped on at one 
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A COWBOY STANDING GUARD WHILE 


THE OTHERS GET 


BRINGING IN THE “ REMUDA.” 


In the West the cowboys string of saddle horses is called the 
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operation. In order to obviaie 
the necessity of carrying a heavy 
branding iron, the cowpunchicr 
often uses an iron cinch rig 
which he heats in a small fire, 
and picking it up between ty5 
green willow sticks, he trac:; 
his brand on the hide of th: 
calf. This method of brandin- 
was originated by the catti 

thieves, whose nefarious wor) 
often necessitated hard ridin 

and precluded the carrying o! 
any unnecessary weight. 

A good brand should have 
certain characteristics. It should 
be simple, easy to read and 
describe, and preferably made 
up of straight lines. It should 
not be large enough to dis- 
figure the hide (for branding 
injures leather after it is 
tanned), and it must not be of 
such design that it can be easily 
changed into any other brand. 
One of the most recent cases 
in the Wyoming courts con- 
cerned the changing of a 7] 
brand into a reverse Hd: 
Another case was the changing 
of the ID brand into a reverse 
DandD (dD). It can be seen 
that both of these were very 
easy of accomplishment. It is 
characteristic that practically 
all of the large, old established 
ranches have the simplest and 
most easily deciphered brands. 
Newcomers in the cattle business 
seem to have a desire to let 
their brands represent their 
former occupations or some 
factor in their lives. For ex- 
ample, a former gambler may 
use a heart, diamond or club 
(spades are too suggestive of 
agricultural pursuits for a 
cattleman). <A coffee merchant 
uses a coffee pot, a wine mer- 
chant uses a_ wineglass, an 
artist uses a pallette, and a 
coffin branded on the side of 
an animal indicates that its 
owner was probably an under- 
taker before he became a cattle- 
man. A man with only three 
letters in his name brands them 
all on the sides of his cattle, 
and doubtless enjoys seeing this 
indication of his wealth spread 

over the countryside. 

With the coming of green 
grass each spring, the round-up 
on a western ranch is a event 
to which cowpunchers eagerly 
look forward. The “remuda”’ 
or string of saddle horses has 
been turned out on the range 
throughout the winter, and 
these must first be rounded up 
and brought to the corrals at 
the home ranch. Each rider has 
a string of from seven to ten 
horses assigned to him by the 
cow-foreman, as it is the custom 
never to ride a horse feeding on 
the range more than once in 
seven or eight days. These 
horses virtually belong to the 
cowpuncher as long as he con- 
tinues to work for the outfit, and 
he is supposed to treat them as 
though they were really his per- 
sonal property. Much care and 
thought are spent on the train- 
ing of the western cow pony, as 
the work of a cowboy depends 
largely on the ability of his 
horse to execute his instructions 
quickly and intelligently. Each 
cowboy has one particular horse 
in his string that he trains as 
a “cutting horse.’’ This horse 
is chosen with due regard to 
his agility, quickness and his 
natural instinct to follow a cow. 
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| lly as many pains are taken with his training as a British sports- 
van devotes to the education of his favourite polo pony. The work 
» this horse consists of “‘ cutting out’’ cows or steers from a herd 
of cattle, and he is always held in reserve for this particular duty. 
For long rides every cowpuncher has his “ circle ’’ horses, the 
1me coming from the fact that he uses them in “‘ riding circle,” 
or around the outside of the range when gathering in cattle for a 
round-up. Horses possessing endurance and that do not take 
icindly to roping or cutting are used “‘ on circle.’’ Every cow-horse 
is trained more or less to know what is expected of him when his 
rider unstraps his lariat and starts toward a particular cow or calf. 
‘here are always some horses, however, that exhibit particular 
ability for roping, and these receive special instruction in this 
line, and as far as possible are not used for other kinds of work. 
It isa rare delight to a horseman to witness a good cutting horse 
or rope horse in action, and the degree of intelligence often 
attained by these products of the open range is truly amazing. 
By far the principal topic of conversation among cowpunchers 
has to do with horses, and every night about the camp fire or 
in the “‘ bunk house ”’ these men of sun and saddle-leather trade 
horses, run races, ride “ broncs,”’ or ‘‘ swap yarns”’ about their 
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favourite ponies. Every horse has a name, and every man in the 
outfit knows the names and habits of his comrades’ mounts 
as well as his own. A horse is generally named from some 
distinct .characteristic, either physical or otherwise, and it is 
often possible for one familiar with the odd lingo of the cattle 
range to glance at a horse and guess his name. For instance, 
a horse with a white strip in his face is called “‘ Streak’’ or 


‘Blaze.’ If he has a spot on his forehead his name may be 
“Star,” ‘‘ Polka Dot,” “Spot” or ‘ Headlight.” A black 
horse is invariably called ‘‘ Coalie,” ‘‘ Midnight’’ or ‘“‘ Tar 
y Po ' 
Baby ’’; a sorrel horse is named ‘‘ Red” or “ Big Red”; a 
brown horse is known as “‘ Brownie” or “‘ Brown Jug’”’; and 
. Ss . 
the owner of a roan or varie-coloured horse usually names him 
“Paint.’”? A horse with a prominent nose is called ‘“‘ Roman ”’ 
p 


or “‘ Parrot Mouth,” and white legs almost invariably result in 
the name of “‘ Socks.’’ Then there is Pacer, Jumper, Rattler, 
Sleepy Eye, Snakey Jim, Pancho Villa, Dynamite, T.N.T., 
Hell Bent, Saintly Sam, Whiteman, Dry Mouth, Teetotaller, 
Thirty Cents, White Moon, Sure Fire, Blizzard, Lightning, 
and so on ad infinitum. CHARLES J. BELDEN. 

(To be continued.) 





THE MULLINER 


COLLECTION.—II 


ENGLISH SILVER PLATE. 


By. H Avray TIPPING. 





1.—(a) A PAIR OF SILVER-GILT CANDLESTICKS, formerly belonging to Charles II and having his crown and cypher on the 

bases ; no mark ; height, 74ins.; weight, 47 oz.; circa 1665. (6) A CHARLES II SILVER-GILT PORRINGER. The lower part of 

the straight-sided bowl is embossed with acanthus leaves, which are again used in spiral form on the cover and as a hollow ball for 
the knob. Height, 7}ins.; width, 7ins.; weight, 33 oz.; date, 1678. 


HE majority of the fifty-six lots of silver plate that 

come under Messrs. Christie’s hammer on July 9th date 

from 1695 to 1745. That is the half century of our 

decorative arts which most especially appealed to 

Colonel Mulliner, but, as we saw last week, his collection 
begins with the Restoration and includes pieces of as late a date 
as 1780. Thus, there are fine examples of Charles II’s time, such 
as the pair of candlesticks (Fig. 1a) that were originally the 
property of that King and have no mark. But they are fine 
silver-gilt examples of the clustered column stem rising out of a 
broad rectangular base which was prevalent during the decade 
that followed the restoration of 1660. Sir C. J. Jackson, who 
illustrates them in his ‘‘ History of English Plate,” describes the 
stem as consisting ‘‘ of a cluster of eight small engaged columns 
arranged in a rectangular form with a moulded capital, base 
and midway band, a kind of reproduction in miniature of a 
thirteenth century Gothic pillar,’’ and notes a contemporary 
“ short-lived revival of Gothic art in the manufacture of com- 
munion plate.”” On each base are the royal crown and cypher 
of Charles II. Eventually, being in the possession of the fourth 
Marquess of Londonderry, they passed by inheritance to his 
stepson, the seventh Viscount Powerscourt, before being acquired 
by Colonel Mulliner. Other Charles II pieces in his collection 
are a sconce by William Gamble with date mark for 1665, a 
nest of tumbler cups of about 1670, a shell of 1675 and a porringer 
bearing the London hall mark for 1678 and I. N. with a fleur- 
de-lis below as a maker’s mark (Fig. .1b). The embossed 
acanthus leafage on a straight-sided bowl and on an almost flat 
cover surmounted by a hollow foliaged knob are the usual form 
and enrichment of porringers at this date. A contemporary 
coat of arms in a lozenge flanked by leaves is engraved on the 
upper half of the bowl. It came to Colonel Mulliner from the 


collection of Lord Braye. All these Charles II pieces are gilt, 
a finish which was then and for long afterwards held to give a 
distinction and value not possessed by “‘ white ’’ plate. 

Passing to the time of William III, we find among other 
sconces the pair alluded to last week as similar to the Sneyd set 
of eight. There is also a table clock by Tompion, trencher 
salts, a toilet service, and, of still greater importance, a kettle 
stand (Fig. 4), which has no fellow. Low stands fitted with spirit 
lamps to set on a table were frequent under William III and 
Queen Anne, and the fine example, with its kettle, belonging to 
Major Darby Griffith of Padworth was illustrated in these pages 
not long ago. But such a stand to set on the ground, starting 
with a massive tripod clasping a baluster stem, which, at its 
summit, bears the lamp and the kettle ring, is unknown except 
for this unique piece. Colonel Mulliner tells us that it was made 
for the sixth Earl of Exeter, who brought home to Burghley 
House, as his second wife, the co-heiress of Sir John Brownlow of 
Belton. That was in 1699, and as that is a very likely date for 
this unmarked piece we may surmise that it was part of a Bohea 
equipment for the bride, such as we see displayed in the charming 
picture, belonging to Mr. Crichton, of the Walpole family 
taking tea, where the maid has just lifted the kettle from a table- 
stand not dissimilar from the top section of the piece which was 
sold from Burghley in 1888, when a London silversmith, thinking 
that white plate ‘““ was more suitable for the American market,” 
removed the original gilding. That, fortunately, remains on 
an extremely fine ‘‘ fountain ’’ (Fig. 3), which was one of several 
sumptuous pieces acquired by Colonel Mulliner at the sale of 
some of the Duke of Newcastle’s silver by Messrs. Christie three 
years ago. It was made by John Ward for John Holles, Earl of 
Clare and Duke of Newcastle, in 1702, or two years after a similar 
piece was made by Pierre Harrache for John Churchill, Duke of 
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2.—(a) A HOT-WATER JUG. Height, 1o#ins. ; weight, 26 oz. ; 
64ins. ; weight, 15 oz. ; maker, Richard Watts; date, 1715. (c) A 


maker, Daniel Sleamaker ; date, 1717. (6) A TEA POT. Height, 
COFFEE POT. Height, ojins.; weight, 23 oz. ; maker, Thomas 


Farren, date, 1718. 
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3——-A SIDEBOARD FOUNTAIN, SILVER-GILT. 
Shaped as a globular vase with tiers of concave flutings, and bearing 
the arms of its first owner, John Holles, Duke of Newcastle ;_ height, 

24tins. ; weight, 308 oz.; maker, J. Ward ; date, 1702. 
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4.—A KETTLE STAND, FORMERLY GILT. 
It is designed to stand on the floor and is the only known example 
of its kind. A tripod supports a baluster stem, from the top of which 
branch the scroll brackets of the kettle ring, below which is the spirit 
lamp ; no mark; height, 27}ins.; weight, 189 oz. ; probable date, 1699. 
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M> ‘borough. In describing the latter in 
th -2 pages six months ago, I pointed out 
th.:, although Jackson and other authorities 
al.. vys term such articles ‘‘ wine fountains,”’ 
th: Duchess of Marlborough herself described 
th: Harrache piece and the cistern that, as 
was customary, accompanied it as— 


The little Cistern for the Sideboard and the Foun- 
tain to hold the Water that goes into it. 


The Marlborough fountain is 2ft. high, the 
Newcastle one Zin. higher. Its enrichment, 
except for the lion mask handles and dolphin 
tap, consists of concave flutings rising in 
tiers from base to summit, the tier lineable 
with the handles being interrupted by a 
cartouche enclosing the duke’s arms and 
supporters. These reappear on a large scale 
on a sideboard dish, 2oins. in diameter, dated 
1700, and also on a pair of pilgrim bottles 
made by John Boddington in 1699, which 
Colonel Mulliner acquired at the same sale. 
In a previous year he had been a successful 
bidder at Messrs. Christie’s for several pieces 
of silver-gilt plate bearing the arms and 
cypher of George I, and part of the plate 
received by Paul Methuen on his appoint- 
ment as ambassador to Spain in 1714. 
Such are three casters (Fig. 5) of plain octa- 
gonal shape made in that year by Lewis 
Mettayer. In form they stand between the 
cylindrical model of late seventeenth century 
date and the pear-shape which became the 
type in the eighteenth century. Here the 
swell is at the top of the body, between bold 
and satisfying moulded bands forming foot 
and neck. The octagonal form also appears 
in two other pieces of George I plate in this 
collection. The first is a teapot (Fig. 2b) 
and is pyriform. It was made by John 
Watts in 1715, and three years later a silver- 
smith, using the initials F. A., in a shield, 
made a coffee pot (Fig. 2c) with a similar 
domical top, but with a straight instead of 
a curved taper to its sides. Both are quite 
delightful examples of that fairly early stage 
of tea and coffee pots when form and 
texture, apart from enrichment, were the 
leading features, relieved merely by the 
mouldings of base, spout and lid. A _ hot- 
water jug (Fig. 2a), made in 1717 by Daniel 
Sleamaker, is in the same manner, although 
the body is round and not octagonal. 

Of the dozen or more fine examples of 
the work of the George II silversmiths in 
the collection, the most important are 
covered cups by Paul Lamerie, dated 1737 
and 1750 respectively. They are in complete 
contrast with the pieces we have just been 
considering. Elaboration of ornament of the 
highest quality of craftsmanship is their 
leading feature. The earlier one (Fig. 7a) 
was made for the fourth Baron Maynard and 
descended from him to Lady Warwick and 
from her was acquired by Colonel Mulliner. 
It is almost identical with one that be- 
longed to the late Earl Cowper, the coiling 
serpents that spring out to form handles and 
thon disappear behind the fan-shaped sides 
being the most striking motif of the design, 
wiereas the other cup (Fig. 7b) is remark- 
able for the boys, entwined with grape- 
bearing vines, that stand forth from its 

mtre; grapes again forming the knob of 
1e cover. Yet another piece by the famous 
‘renchman domiciled in London is an 
nkstand (Fig. 6) or ‘‘ standish,’’ as it was 
then called, consisting of an oval tray having 
cast and chased ornamental borders; two 
long depressions for pens and sealing wax, 
and three round ones into which fit a central 
bell, and flanking receptacles for ink and 
sand, engraved, like the centre of the “‘ dish,”’ 
with trellis panels on a matted ground. It 
has, on, the bell, an earl’s coronet above a 
crest and was the property of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

A pair of urn-shaped caddies of 1771 
date, and contained in a _ silver-mounted 
tortoiseshell case, is the most choice of the 
very few pieces of silver of George III date 
that Colonel Mulliner acquired. It brings 
the collection down to the Adam style, and 
thus makes it an epitome of our silversmith’s 
art during a century when fine design was 
biended with admirable craftsmanship. 
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5—A SET OF SILVER-GILT CASTERS. 
The octagonal form enriched by the mouldings and by the scroll-work piercing of the 
tops. They have the arms and cypher of GeorgeI; height, 84ins. and 6jins. ; 
weight, 41 oz.; maker, Lewis Mettayer; date, 1714. 





6—A STANDISH OR INKSTAND, SILVER-GILT. 
On the oblong and chased dish stand a bell, an inkpot anda sand dredger. Length, 9tins. ; 
weight, 34 oz.; maker, Paul Lamerie ; date, 1736. 





7.—(a) A SILVER-GILT CUP AND COVER. Snakes form the handles and coil in 
and out of the fans of the side. Height, 14}ins.; weight, 75 0z.; maker, Paul Lamerie ; 
date, 1737. (6) A CUP AND COVER. Grapes are the leading motif of the chasing of 
both cup and cover. Height, 13ins.; weight, 73 oz. ; maker, Paul Lamerie ; date, 1750. 
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THE RED-NECKED PHALAROPE 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CHISLETT. 


ON A POOL NEAR THE NEST 


HE fact that the little loch, when first we visited it, 
failed to show that evidence of the presence of a rare 
and engaging bird which we had hoped for caused us 
to push on and over the shoulder of the hill beyond. 
Shetland ponies grazed on the hill and whimbrels called 
suggestively above, while the island panorama alone, viewed 
from the hill-top, compensated for the climb. Then, descending 
again, we crossed the marsh which lay between hill and loch. 
The drier portions were fragrant with patches of short-stalked 
orchids ; and taller, purple, scentless ones bloomed singly amid 
the ranker growth. On the fringe of the marsh a snipe suddenly 
departed from a tussock which held three eggs, but not until 
we were nearing the farther side was a smaller wader seen to 
fly past. Where it had come from we knew not, but as it passed 


the notes “‘chrelp, phrelp, phrelp” were repeated slowly ; 
and it alighted and swam on the surface of the little loch. It 
was as though a dainty, short-tailed wagtail had suddenly 
decided to swim, a wagtail, too, which had the buoyancy on the 
water of a duckling or young gull. 

We left the marsh to watch the phalarope from the brink 
of the loch. Three other birds appeared, two of them chasing 
in headlong flight, twisting, darting, skimming over the water, 
combining the grace of the swallow with some of the characteristics 
of the snipe. Then one of them circled over the marsh and 
dived down into it. Leaving a pair of eyes focussed on the 
spot where the bird had disappeared, I splashed into the marsh, 
and soon the bird rose again from near to the same place. A 
few moments later the small, dark eggs were discerned through 





FOUR IN ONE PARTY AT THE EDGE OF THE TIDE. 
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ide of a tussock. The nest was a saucer-shaped platform 
nts, placed crosswise, and raising the eggs well above the 
vy. et level. 

; By any British lover of birds, experiences with the red- 
ed phalarope must always be remembered ; opportunities 
hem are so few and have to be made. Colonies exist only 
irkney, Shetland, the Hebrides and the west of Ireland ; 
th: Shetland colony, consisting merely of some half-dozen pairs 
of irds, being the smallest. But nowhere could one see them 
to etter advantage. Close to the outflow of the marsh over 
the beach are numerous pools, 
where dainty, buoyant forms 
glide over the water, turning 
aside to jerk their bills at 
minute swimming life before 
threading a mazy, hidden way 
through the fringe which sepa- 
rates one pool from the next. 
Down below the beach on one 
occasion the water of the bay 
was almost as still as that of 
the loch (by no means a fre- 
quent occurrence in Shetland). 
As the tide ebbed strands of 
seaweed slightly swelled and 
gently subsided. Then there, 
too, the phalaropes fed, obli- 
vious of our presence if we did 
not come too near. Sometimes 
it was an odd bird which floated 
with the seaweed, to be joined 
presently by others, four in one 
party being the greatest number 
we saw. Then one by one they 
would wing their way into the 
midst of the marsh. Whether 
they were collecting food for 
their young we could not 
say, but at least two pairs had 
young in early July, at the 
time of our visit. 

What the phalaropes fed upon it was difficult to determine 
definitely by observation. Greater authorities than myself have 
been taken to task for the statement that they feed on marine 
insects. In fresh water and in the marsh, insects, no doubt, 
are taken readily. But if, as entomologists tell us, there are 
no marine insects, there are numerous minute forms of life 
hiding from the light of day in every rocky pool. When photo- 
graphing sea birds, with my tent partly stretched over a pool, 
the weird creatures which I have seen to emerge and to move 
about the pool in the shade of the tent—precisely, no doubt, as 
they move in the deep shade of 
the rocks, each intent on obtain- 
ing its food and on the other 
necessary actions of its 
strange life—have caused me 
to think that students of 
marine life are also among 
those naturalists who might 
with advantage use a_ hiding 
tent. The marine articulata— 
as Cuvier termed the great 
group of the animal kingdom 
which includes insects and 
crustaceans—in the adult stage 
of their existence present pro- 
blems which phalaropes can 
hardly overcome. But many 
adult creatures which are pro 
vided with hard shells, even 
sich unlikely-looking subjects 
as barnacles, at an earlier stage 
©. their existence are small, 
i-ee-swimming larve, and, no 

subt, then provide food for 
any creatures. 

Of all the birds that I have 

hotographed these phalaropes 
ere at once the tamest and 
he most touchy. They would 
lart away suddenly on the 
lightest sound to return again 
mmediately. Among the pools, 
they often allowed me to ap- 
roach within a few yards, 
then quickly jerked some twenty yards away at the moment 
f exposure. It was a curious mixture of fearlessness and 
iervousness. At the edge of the tide they would swim along 
some half-dozen yards before me, continually jerking their bills 
from side to side, but preserving the distance, and occasionally 
jumping a few yards. If I sat down on the shingle they would 
swim out a dozen yards before passing, and all the time 
their pretty heads and pointed bills were darting hither and 
thither. 

The eggs in the nest described were “‘ hard sat ’’ when found, 
and on a second visit, after an interval of several days due to 
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bad weather, three of them had hatched. Prettier chicks could 
not be imagined. The orange and black on the wings and back 
were striped with light grey. The underparts were white and 
the throat orange. The feet were lobed, or partially webbed, 
and were Jead-grey in colour. 

When the phalarope returned he found that the grass on 
one side of the nest had been parted, and, this not being to his 
liking, he ran off and, calling the chicks to him, brooded them 
behind the tussock. Several times he returned to look at the 
remaining egg, but withdrew after a hurried glance round. 





WHAT WAS THAT? 


When he seemed to have settled down with the chicks to the 
abandonment of the egg, I signalled through the back of 
the hiding-tent to my wife, who placed the chicks in the 
nest again while the old bird flew around. Then an extra- 
ordinary thing happened. With a human being standing only 
two yards away, the phalarope suddenly alighted and ran on 
to the nest, and remained there. Slowly and gently my wife 
withdrew and the situation was saved ; though good photography, 
under a dull sky on a perfectly restless small bird in deep grass 
was practically impossible. 





THE CHICKS AND THEIR FATHER. 


The bird brooding was the least conspicuously coloured 
of the pair, and from all the behaviour of both birds I should 
certainly have set it down as the hen if I had known nothing of 
the species. But among phalaropes the hen not only resembles 
the female of the human species in wearing the brightest 
colours, but also is the most aggressive personality, compel- 
ling her henpecked husband even to do the domestic duties. 
In the case of this pair, we did not see the hen at the nest. 
In flight together the two birds could readily be distin- 
guished, the hen appearing darker as she chased her spouse 
back to the nest. 
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LIVERPOOL 


By PROFESSOR 


N July rgth, in the presence of the King and Queen, 
with a vast array of bishops, His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York will consecrate the first portion— 
about a third of the total scheme—of the greatest 
religious building erected in this country since the 

Reformation. If one used the adjective great as signifying 
mere size, one might say it is the greatest of all time, for, accord- 
ing to the architect’s measurements, his finished building will be 
greater than any church in Christendom save St. Peter’s at 
Rome. It will be about half as big again as York Minster or 
St. Paul’s—our two largest churches. ‘The magnitude of the 
project which Liverpool has set itself is therefore obvious. I 
hope, after seeing the attached illustrations, or far better the 
building itself, the general opinion will be that the structure, 
especially the interior, is equally great as a work of art. That 
something very splendid and holding out the promise of a great 
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CATHEDRAL 


C.. H. REILry. 


St. George’s Hall. How a Christian church was ever expe: ted 
to harmonise with that magnificent but thoroughly Pagan builc ing 
is to-day a mystery. A competition was held, and the winr ing 
design was a most terrifying compromise. Fortunately no 
start was made upon it, so that when Bishop Chevasse revived 
the scheme for a cathedral twenty-five years ago he and his 
committee were able to select a new site. This they procee ‘ed 
to do, I remember, against the advice of the local architects, 
who preferred one in the centre of the town. ‘The site selecied 
is, perhaps, the most romantic site of any English Cathedral, 
save Durham. Looking at the town from the river, it is 
on the ridge of a slight hill separated from the business centre, 
a mile or so away, by a shallow depression. St. James’ Mount, 
as this site is called, is part of an open island of green at the edge 
of the Bloomsbury district of Liverpool. Actually surrounding 
the site are pleasant Regency plaster houses or Late Georgian 
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1—VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL FROM NORTH-EAST, ACROSS ST. JAMES’S CEMETERY. 


deal more has been achieved is obvious at once. But so doubt- 
ful are many of us, especially those who live in our great modern 
cities, whether this age can produce a great work of imaginative 
architecture that it may be some little time before we are all 
ready to admit that this wonderful thing has indeed happened 
and has happened in Liverpool. Remembering the modern 
Gothic to be seen elsewhere, its general hardness and coldness, its 
lack of any monumental quality to balance its lack of sweetness, 
one may well hesitate to admit the miracle. In time, however, 
I am convinced this building will conquer all opposition. It 
will conquer it because not only is it a noble conception finely 
carried out, but because it is definitely of our own time. The 
Gothic of the Liverpool Cathedral is no archzological exercise 
in past styles, but a definite modification of English Gothic archi- 
tecture to suit the circumstances of the age we live in. This is 
a point to which we will return later. Let us first briefly recall 
some historical and other facts connected with the building. 

In the days of Bishop Ryle, somewhere in the ’nineties of 
last century, there was a movement to build a cathedral behind 


brick ones, but very soon, as the land falls to the river, they gi: e 
way to a district of warehouses and docks. The site runs nor h 
and south parallel to the river and, as the cathedral naturai y 
follows the site instead of having the ordinary orientation, t' ¢ 
great building will present a broadside to the Mersey. Shits 
entering the port will first see the great northern entran 2 
(pseudo westend) with the huge central tower rising above ¢ 
and the four transepts spreading out in pairs on either side, an | 
then, as they sail up the river, the whole length of the cathedr: | 
will be revealed—some 560ft.—above the irregular roofs of th: 
town. Already the shorn chancel and one pair of transepts, wit): 
the temporary brick enclosing wall, are a commanding, if rather 
stumpy, object from the river. It amply proves, however, tha‘ 
the mass of the finished building, raised up on the hill, wii! 
be great enough to dominate the huge and often ungainly units 
in which Liverpool, always slightly American in its methods, is 
rebuilding its business quarter. 

On the land side nothing could be finer than the St. James’ 
Mount site, for the cathedral is seen to stand on the edge of a great 
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2.— PERSPECTIVE DRAWING OF THE COMPLETED CATHEDRAL, 3.— PERSPECTIVE DRAWING OF THE COMPLETED CATHEDRAL, 
ACROSS ST. JAMES’S CEMETERY. FROM SOUTH. 
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Stewart Bale, Liverpool. 
5.—CHILDREN’S PORCH AND SOUTH-EAST TRANSEPT. 6.—SOUTH-EAST TRANSEPT. 
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Stewart Bale, Liverpool. 


quarry, the vertical cliff of which is clothed with trees and shrubs. 
Down below, in the base of the quarry—no doubt unhygienically, 
but very beautifully placed—is an old cemetery, where most 
of the great men of early nineteenth century Liverpool 
are buried. 

In the centre of this peaceful valley of ancient tombs, dis- 
turbed by no white marble angels or strident crosses, stands a 
graceful copy of the Lysicrates monument erected to Huskisson, 
while on a projection of the cliff, as on an acropolis, is a small 
Doric Temple used as the cemetery chapel. The opposite wall of 
the quarry is a Piranesi-like scheme of sloping ways and fine 
rusticated arches, which are the entrances to various vaults. 
The cathedral will therefore stand isolated from the town on 
this side by a valley of the shadow of death, very beautiful at 
all times, but especially just now in its summer clothing. The 
great green wall on which it rises not only makes a charming 
contrast of colour to the red sandstone of the building, but 
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forms a massive foundation well in scale with the massive 
structure above. 

To continue the history for a little further, for the history 
of so great and noble an enterprise may some day become import- 
ant, a strange competition was inaugurated. Architects from 
all parts were asked to send drawings or photographs of their 
work, or, if they liked, to design a cathedral. The site was 
not given to them at this stage, and some made designs for an 
ordinary flat site in the centre of a town, others, better 
informed, for this particular one. However, as this competition 
was not to select a design, but a group of half a dozen men for 
a final competition for the cathedral itself, that did not much 
matter. Among those selected on a notable design for the St. 
James’ Mount site, was Giles Gilbert Scott, who at that time was 
still a pupil with Mr. Temple Moore, himself a competitor, 
and wondering why his pupil was so often late in arriving at 
the office in the mornings. Being a shy man, he even wrote 
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ima letter of complaint. Whether he received the real explana- 
Jon or whether he had to wait for that till the result of the 
ompetition was announced I have not heard. However, in 
he final result, as all the architectural world agreed when they 
iw the second designs, the young man of twenty-four had 
ightly won his place in both competitions. They were less 
greed, however, when they heard that one of the two judges, 
Ir. Bodley (the other was Mr. Norman Shaw), had been appointed 
gint-architect with the winner. There may have been some 
ustification for this in the eyes of the committee in considering 
Mr. Scott’s age and the fact that he was a Roman Catholic about 
‘o build for a very Protestant community, but the architectural 
profession felt there was little justification for Mr. Bodley’s 
accepting the position. Their professional institute, indeed, 
soon after passed a rule, binding on all its members, that no 
assessor should ever act again in the same way. 
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Age, long experienced in one particular phase of a past 
style, and daring youth, ready and anxious to express its own 
feelings, then set to work to re-study the drawings. In 
doing so a good deal of the character of Scott’s original design 
disappeared, if one may judge from the model made during the 
Bodley-Scott regime, and something, no doubt delicate and charm- 
ing and full of decorated tracery, took its place. The foundation 
stone was laid by King Edward on July 19th, 19¢4, and the 
Lady Chapel begun. On July 2gth, 1910, the Lady Chapel 
was consecrated, but it was not, fortunately, the chapel shown on 
the Bodley-Scott model. Bodley had died in the meantime and 
Scott was free. His success with the re-altered Lady Chapel, 
too, had given such confidence to his committee that ever after 
he was to have his own way. The result was that he made 
even greater modifications in his main cathedral design than he 
had in his chapel. These modifications, however, were all 
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in one direction, that of simplification. Instead of the pictur- 
esque group of twin towers over the two transepts, he conceived 
a great central tower wide enough at its base to span the whole 
church and buttressed by four transepts at its corners. Then 
his original design had had a number of high gables at intervals 
down the chancel and nave. These conflicted with the roof 
and gave a restless, if rather sprightly air to the design. He 
abolished them ruthlessly, and finally produced the present 
design, in which a very solid chancel will be balanced beyond the 
transepts with an exactly equal nave. The building will end 
therefore as a completely symmetrical structure all leading up 
to and grouping round the great tower, almost as balanced a 
monument as Michelangelo desired and failed to get at St. 
Peter’s or Wren at St. Paul’s. There is something rather ironic 





Stewart Bale, Liverpool. 


in the fate which now gives such a privilege to a Gothic architect 
and denied it to the great Renaissance ones, whose style so much 
the more required it. It is a great tribute, however, not only 
to the charecter of the building committee, under whom Scott 
has worked, and to its chairman, Sir Frederick Radcliffe, but 
to that of Scott himself, who, although in some places the founda- 
tions were already in, he and they had the courage to almost 
start afresh and to scrap many years of work and thought and 
careful drawings. How right he was in aiming at broader effects 
the illustrations show, but I well remember the storm in the 
town that arose at the loss of the twin towers and other pictur- 
esque, if somewhat obvious features. The strength of character 
which brought about the change is typical of the work throughout. 
Let us now examine it a little closer. 








12—THE REREDOS. 
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It will be seen at once both in the photographs of the ex erior 
and of the interior that there is much more wall surface i: the 
cathedral than is usual in Gothic architecture. Everything is 
much more solid. There are no detached features, such as 
flying buttresses on the exterior or isolated piers on the int. rior, 
In place of the linear treatment of the Gothic of Revival t'mes, 
or even of the fourteenth century itself, we have a much nore 
plastic treatment. The building is conceived as some hing 
modelled out of the solid instead of a series of arches and but- 
tresses all propping each other up. In this sense, therefor >, as 
well as in the symmetry of its main masses, it approache: the 
method of a classical building. The Greeks were carefi'! to 
make it appear that the Parthenon was monolithic. ‘cott 
has not gone as far as that. Indeed, in the interior, to get the full 
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colour value out of the rich red sandstone, he has emphasis :d 
the joints by making them wide as well as white, with very go d 
effect ; yet the building has a repose, solidity and strength u :- 
known before in Gothic work. This is his definite contributi: 1 
to the development of Gothic architecture, and it is no sm: ll 
thing. The change may be measured in terms of his ova 
family. His grandfather, Sir Gilbert, “the destroyer if 
cathedrals,’ built in the hardest linear Gothic of the Revival. 
His father, George Gilbert Scott, the architect of St. Agnes, 
Kennington, showed the value of plain wall as well as moulded 
pier, and here now is the grandson, the builder of the first 
great cathedral of modern times, modifying the whole Gothic 
scheme until wall, pier, arch and vault are so modelled and 
moulded that they take on a new monumental quality. It is 
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a definite contribution to architecture, wich 
future generations in historical retrospect wil) 
acknowledge. 

If the outside has this monumental qua ity, 
the inside posesses it too, and adds to it o her 
ones even more important, considering the 
purpose of the building. No one, even the 
most insensitive, can pass through the + m. 
porary wall and behold for the first time the 
great interior without a thrill of surprise nd 
pleasure. One stands awed not only at the 
massiveness and grandness of the piers nd 
walls, but at the beauty of the long moul jed 
lines, It is difficult to describe one’s feeli: gs, 
The best I can say 1s that the whole build ng 
induces an attitude of humbleness and praver, 
The world is shut out by these great walls, 
and one has entered a new one. The old 
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16.—THE DOOR TO TURRET STAIRCASE FROM 
CHAPTER HOUSE. 


cathedrals with their many windows seem ‘o 
look out cheerfully on the world, and, in 1 
sense, to belong to it. We know they represente 1 
great communal efforts. This cathedral is 4 
great and noble effort, too, on the part of ° 
large number of persons, but it does not an 

cannot belong to the modern town as the ol 

ones did to theirs. It is, therefore, rightly, s 

it seems to me, a place of seclusion rather thai 
of meeting, a place apart from the town rathe 

than of it. This may be a purely persona 
effect which the great walls and piers give t« 
me now that the building is empty. It may 
disappear when a vast congregation has 
assembled, as will be the case shortly, but ! 
doubt it. I think the interior is so stark and 
fine, so lofty and noble in its proportions, that 
it will master any crowd upon its floor. 
I do not mean to suggest that it is a grim 
interior, with the sort of terribleness one sees 
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Michelangelo’s work, but that it has what I conceive to 
the right cathedral effect ; that is to say, while it makes 
: individual seem small and insignificant, it at the same 
e lifts him up to another. plane. 

One cannot, of course, analyse the ultimate reasons for the 
ir oression a great work of art produces. If art could be 
rs .onalised in that way it would not be art. One can but point 
o . certain things, like the great scale, which appear to contribute 
tc -he total effect. Where, in an ordinary cathedral, there would 
b« eight or ten arches in a chancel arcade of this length, Scott 
h: . only three huge ones. Where there would be three stages 
of clerestorey, triforium and main arcade, Scott has but one. 
Where you usually see, on entering, a long range of windows, in 
Liverpool you only see the single vast windows at the east end 
ani at the ends of the transepts. The rest are hidden, but 
flood with light the wing walls which hide them. This is one 
of the secrets of the strong dramatic effect of the interior, as 
it is of the interior of the Westminster Cathedral. Ali the 
rich detail which threads the Liverpool interior as an under- 
pattern shows the same dramatic sense. Against a plain stone 
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cliff you have a sudden rich piece of carving. At the foot of a 
great pier you have a tiny kneeling angel. It may occasionally 
be overdone, as perhaps it is in the last instance, but drama in 
a building of this kind, where the emotions find their highest 
play, is, I think, right and proper. Notice, for instance, how 
dramatically the great stone throne of the bishop stands out 
against the gloom of the background. See the single strong 
central stone pier in the great transept windows instead of the 
ordinary tracery. It is all part of the same dramatic appeal. 
Yet, over and above all this there is the serenity of the great 
arches and vaults so lofty that the atmosphere is blue within 
them, the fine open floor spaces with their quiet but beautiful 
paving, and everywhere the masses of stone rising in moulded 
piers to incredible heights. Liverpool has trusted its architect 
and its architect, as once before, in St. George’s Hall, has risen 
to a great occasion. I do not believe it is an accident that this 
great town should twice, by young men, have achieved the two 
greatest buildings of their kind in the country. In both cases. 
the town has shown faith and in both cases it has been rewarded 
beyond measure. 





SEA CHANGES 


Before the Mast—and After, by Sir Walter Runciman. (Fisher 

Unwin, 18s. net.) 

N the autumn of 1884 Sir Walter Runciman withdrew 
from his active life on the sea. He had had twenty-six 
years of it and was to enjoy the second half of his life as a 
prosperous shipbuilder. It is in that quarter of a century 
of his early life, however, that romantic interest is centred. 

The starting point to which he often makes allusion was 
one of those poignant moments, brief yet never ending, that 
haunt a man through life. The moment was when he escaped 
from the old house that stood outside the little village of Cress- 
well, near Druridge Bay on the cold east coast of Northumber- 
land. He came of a family where one of many other ambitions 
might have been engendered, as he had a remarkable mother and 
an equally remarkable father. ‘The former was a Hopetoun, and, 
according to common standards, she made a step downwards 
when she married his father, who was also a Walter Runciman. 
He was a workman, and it would be paying a poor compliment 
to a county famed for the intelligence of its rustic population, to 
say that he was very exceptional. Yet he was a man of char- 
acter who believed that anyone who read his Bible, ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and the Essays of Lord Macaulay, could 
not fail to acquire good English and good morals. In the boy 
there was no excessive sympathy with this culture, although 
he admired it. It was the call of the sea that he heard and 
followed, and this call did not come to him with any siren’s 
song. The perils, hardships and adventures of the mariner 
weighed more than anything else in determining the small 
boy of twelve to creep away, wading, as he went, a river that 
rose above his waist and must have made him shiver in the cold 
December night of 1859. He does not give the name of the 
little port at which he first sought occupation as a cabin-boy, 
but it would not be difficult to guess it. 

In the narrative of his wanderings, he relates scene after 
scene in the life of a sailor as it was before the day of steam. 
It was a hard life beset with tyranny and temptations galore, 
hut it turned out brave and sturdy men. One woul: have 
thought, too, that the moral atmosphere was rather poisonous, 
ut, fortunately, there are, and always have been, boys who can 

iss uncontaminated through a great deal of that kind of thing. 
snd, after all, swear words mean little in the language of a 
ailor. His first must have been a terrible voyage, but all its 
hardships were forgotten when she had entered Hull Dock and 
was being hauled towards the discharging dock, while the men 
sang the famous shanty, which should be heard rather than read : 
Don’t you hear the o!ld man say 
‘** Leave her, Johnny, leave her ? 
To-morrow you will get your pay,” 
It’s time for us to leave her. 
Of course, the result of this jollity was a certain amount of moral 
wreckage in which whisky played a considerable part, but the 
tumult gradually subsided, and soon we hear that the boy was 
off to sea again. In his new ship, the Harperley, his experiences 
might well have sickened him of the sea. They illustrate 
what life was on board in those days. He was steering, and 
the captain, who was uneasily walking the deck, growled out, 
“You’re off the wind, sir,” or “ You’re too near the wind, 
su,” and, at a small mistake he suddenly lost his temper and 
““ sprang at me like a mad cat, accused me of daring to answer 
him back, and simultaneously struck me between the eyes 


with his fist.” This brought the cabin-boy stage to an end, 
The lad refused to enter the cabin again and lived with the 
men in the forecastle till he deserted. He was given up and 
had to return to the Harperley and submit to some hard 
punishment. 

The next vessel in which we find him is the Maid of Athens, 
and we have the following luminous sketch of him in working 
gear : 

I took my turn in the main chains with a canvas band round my 
waist, fastened back to the weather main rigging, and then sang out 
the soundings to their accustomed chant—slow, haunting, and melan- 
choly ; for example :—By the deep eight, or, By the mark se-ven, or, 
A quarter less se-ven. 

One of the most remarkable adventures occurred with an 
eagle that took possession of the main topgallant yards during 
a tremendous hurricane in the middle of the North Sea. At 
first, no one could tell that it was an eagle. The mate thought 
that it was a loose part of the sail, but this proved to be wrong : 

Clumps of black clouds were rushing over a full moon, and after 
we got to the topmast crosstrees we waited until it was: uncovered, and 
when it shone out again we found what the mate supposed to be loose 
sail was a large eagle which had found refuge on the topgallant yards. 
It was vicious, but we determined at all costs to capture it. We suc- 
ceeded at great risk to our lives in so terrific a storm in getting a noose 
over it. 

After a most determined effort they managed to get the savage 
bird on deck. No sooner was the excitement of this adventure 
over than the ship was struck by a terrible tidal wave : 

The boats were swept overboard, and fortunately hung by the bow 

tackle, but dashed at every roll against the ship’s side. Access to the 
pumps was blocked with debris which was adrift everywhere. ‘The 
man at the wheel was jammed with deck cargo and seriously injured. 
It was subsequently discovered that some of his ribs were broken and 
one of his legs fractured. ‘The situation was appalling, but it was a 
life or death position, and was faced with characteristic energy and 
decision. 
Needless to say, the superstitious sailors attributed this mis- 
fortune to the coming of the eagle, just as the Ancient Mariner 
found himself glared at with fear and horror after he shot the 
albatross. 

We cannot follow Sir Walter through all his astonishing 
adventures and must be content to recommend the book very 
heartily to the attention of our readers, yet the temptation to 
quote one or two of the shanties is irresistible. Here is a very 
characteristic one : 

And when our money’s all spent and gone, 
Good-bye, fare you well ; good-bye, fare you well: 
Then it’s ‘‘ get up Jack, and let John sit down,” 
For they see we’re outward bound, etc., etc. 


The chorus of Bound for the Rio Grande is very haunting - 


And we’re bound for the Rio Grande, 
Then away, love, away, ’way down Rio. 
So fare ye well, my pretty young gel, 
For we’re bound for the Rio Grande. 


Here are two more that are new to us: 
HAULING HAND OVER HAND. 


She got a shore tailor 

To rig her young sailor 

With tight nankin breeches and blue long-tailed coat, 
And he looked like a squire for all to admire 

With his dimity handkerchief tie 1 round his throat. 
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And they had a house greater 

Than e’er a first rater, 

With servants in uniform serving the drink, 
And a garden to go in 

With flowers a blowin’, 

The daisy, the buttercup, lily and pink, 


SWEATING UP. 


Oh! once I had an Irish gal, and she was fat and lazy ; 
Away, haul away ; haul away, Joe. 

But now I’ve got a nigger one, she drives me nearly crazy ; 
Away, haul away ; haul away, Joe. 


Lies. June 28th, 1924. 


King Louis was the King of France before the Revolution ; 

Away, haul away ; haul away, Joe. 

The people cut his head off, which spoiled his constitution ; 

Away, haul away ; haul away, Joe. 
There is very little need to commend the book after the extra: ‘s 
that we have made. It is an invaluable record of life at sea as ‘t 
had existed for centuries before the humane considerations of te 
nineteenth century began to produce improvements which grew ‘t 
a rate that soon made the experience of the early years of t.e 
century unthinkable to the boys starting, say, in 1890. Wec. 1 
imagine the cadets of our Mercantile Marine devouring it. 


ROYAL ASCOT IN. 1924 


BRILLIANCE AND BLACKNESS! 


SCOT’S great meeting was truly magnificent in a social 
sense and, that being so, it follows that the weather 
must have been splendid. That indeed was so. Glorious 
weather, brilliance radiating over all that was enacted 
in the wonderful paddock and the Royal Enclosure, 

and most interesting racing—if you happened to regard the 
latter from the detached view of the non-bettor! Alas, for 





THE FINISH OF THE ROYAL HUNT CUP. 
Dinkie beats His Majesty’s Weathervane. 


your ideas on the racing if you had been betting on every race 
or even intermittently. Did we not have rousing finishes and 
fancied horses trounced ? What could be more exciting than 
that ? How humdrum it would have been, argues the non- 
bettor, had the form horses strolled in with a few lengths to 
spare? Instead we had the bookmakers being steadily enriched, 
their clients as steadily made poorer, and form entangled to 
such an extent as to leave the student raving and bereft. 

We had the Gold Cup captured for France, but not by the 
fancied French horse. A comparatively unconsidered one 
came on the scene to peg back the real fancy of France. We had 
the Derby winner, Sansovino, successful when the task was a 
light one, but failing later in the meeting when there was really 
something to do worthy of a Derby winner. The Vase, the 
Ascot Stakes, the Hunt Cup, the Hardwicke Stakes, the Trial 
Stakes, the Windsor Castle Stakes and the Jersey Stakes—they 
all went to long-priced winners. Especially was this true of 
the Royal Hunt Cup. A four year old named Dinkie, with 





only wretched form this year, though distinctly useful a year 

ago, won at 50 to I, appropriately enough for the wife of a 

bookmaker owner. Some horses won that had no earthly 

chance on their recent form. They say the bookmakers have 

been losing all through the season up to now. Well, they would 

get back their losses and a margin besides last week. Whether 

they were paid all that was due to them is another story with 
which I have no concern. 

It will especially interest the 

CountTrY LiFe reader abroad if I pass 


= quickly over the outstanding events day 


by day. One that I have in mind on the 
first day was the wretched luck which 
attended the King’s horse, London Cry, 
for the Ascot Stakes. Now this horse 
was much esteemed, and rightly so in 
his form last year, but no horse can win 
at Ascot if he gets hopelessly boxed in 
before reaching the bend and still finds 
himself in the box half way home up 
the straight. This is what happened to 
London Cry, and it only aggravates 
matters later when the jockey comes 
back and says that he could not help 
it. No horse finished as strongly as did 
London Cry when once he was released, 
but it was too late then. Keror for one 
was too near the winning post, though it 
was his fate to be tackled and beaten 
close home by Scullion, belonging to 
Mr. George Hardy, whose late father, it 
will be recalled, won the Gold Cup a 
year ago with Happy Man. Keror isa 
French bred horse by Nimbus, and was 
bought for Lord Woolavington with the 
idea that he might be good enough to 
win one of these long distance races at 
Ascot. He was favourite for the Stakes, 
and later in the week favourite for the 
Alexandra Stakes, and while Scullion 
beat him in the one Rose Prince, owned 
by Mr. Macomber, beat him for the 
other. And while on the subject, what 
a robust fellow this Rose Prince must be! 
You will recall that he won the last 
Cesarewitch by a head from Teresina, 
and he was one of the unplaced horses 
for the Gold Cup last week. Yet he was 
able to come out twenty-four hours later 
for the Alexandra Stakes of two miles 
and three-quarters and overwhelm Keror 
in the last few strides. 

It was astonishing to see Audlem, 
a three year old, win the Ascot Gold 
Vase, as he had performed indifferently 
at Epsom. Of course, the starting price 
was a long one, and it may have 
been that he was fortunate to beat Baton Rouge, as that horse 
was badly bumped not so far from home by his stable companion 
Puttenden. Iron Mask, belonging to Mrs. Sofer Whitburn, 
had very easily won the Woodcote Stakes of six furlongs at 
Epsom, and here we had him as an even money chance for the 
Coventry Stakes of five furlongs. Yet he seemed to be beaten 
for stamina when challenged by Iceberg, a powerfully built 
but not very big colt by Lemberg from a mare named Freesia. 
The colt had been out twice before without winning, though he 
had always been thought something of. He was bred by the 
late Lord Jersey and leased by his executors to Mr. F. Gretton. 
One can imagine the gratification this win would have afforded 
Lord Jersey could he have lived to witness it. 

It was on this first day that the Derby winner duly appeared 
for and won the Prince of Wales’ Stakes of a mile and five 
furlongs. He had not much to do, as is suggested by the fact 
that he won from Henri and four others, including Parmenio, 
by four lengths. And the impression was hardened that he 
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5 surely a Derby winner above the 
a erage. If he had not been seen again 
the meeting that naturally would 
h ve been the view still. But an un- 
asant shock was in store, as I shall 
sently show. In a sense this was 
tre of some other well known three 
year olds which took part in the very 
va.uable St. James’s Palace Stakes, 
worth as much as £4,150 to the winner. 
And who should that winner be but the 
notorious Tom Pinch, returned a winner 
at last of a race really worth winning 
and at the expense of St. Germans, 
second for the Derby, Salmon Trout fifth 
for the Derby, Green Fire third for 
the Two Thousand Guineas and four 
others ! 

Now Tom Pinch had finished lengths 
behind them for the Derby and, one way 
and another, so many excuses had been 
made for him that he was not seriously 
fancied now. The position of favourite 
was rightly occupied by St. Germans, 
but this time we saw something of the 
Tom Pinch that had been revealed to 
his trainer in private, for he had the 
speed to go to the front soon after the 
start and here he stayed by two lengths. 
It is true that he was getting 7lb. from 
the others I have mentioned, but for 
the time being the big colt has done 
something to vindicate himself. Most 
people who had lost much money over 
him earlier in the year had left him out 
of calculations now to their sorrow. 
Later in the week the colt ran for the 
Rous Memorial Stakes, and, thinking he had _ established 
himself, they assisted in making him favourite, when he badly 
let them down. Was there ever a more perverse racehorse ? 
For this latter race, when opposed to Twelve Pointer, My 
Lord and one or two others, he jumped a road across the 
course and dropped out at a time when he was leading. No 
wonder some people wish they had never heard of him, but his 
doings at Ascot were only on a par with all the inconceivable 
things that happened to bring about the total discomfiture ot 
those who were betting on horses. 

Tom Pinch’s owner, Lord Woolavington, was the chief 
winning owner at the meeting, for in addition to the big prize 
won by Tom Pinch his excellent filly, Margeritta, won the 
Queen Mary Stakes for two year old fillies. This race was worth 
£2,535, while with his colt, Black Friar, he won the New Stakes, 
which is really the chief event of the meeting for two year olds. 
Margeritta is by Charles O‘Malley, a sire which died about a 
year or two ago, from a mare named Coucy, and was bred by 
Mr. Ernest Bellaney at his very successful and well managed 
stud at Lucan in Ireland. Black Friar was a capital advertise- 
ment for Friar Marcus, the King’s horse which stands at the 
Sandringham Stud and about which I had occasion to write 
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DINKIE, BY POMMERN—ROSENDAAL. 


most favourably about a year ago in CouNtRY LIFE when dealing, 
with the Royal stud. 

Dinkie, it seemed to me, was rather lucky to beat His. 
Majesty’s Weathervane by a neck for the Royal Hunt Cup. The 
latter won the race a year ago, and it struck me that had his 
jockey kept him balanced to the end he would not have been 
beaten. A Royal victory in the circumstances would have 
been splendid, instead of which the success of the 50 to 1 
outsider did no good to anyone except, of course, the book- 
makers, who were very unlucky if they ever laid him even for 
the smallest trifle. On last year’s form Dinkie could have been. 
fancied with only 6st. 1olb., but he had run five times badly 
this season and it was assumed that he had lost his form. The 
truth is that he was a very sick horse in the winter from strangles, 
and is possibly only just now getting over the attack. Twelve 


Pointer ran a good horse in getting third, for he was trying to: 


give the winner 30lb. He advertised the form in the right way 
when on the following day he was capable of winning the Rous 
Memorial Stakes over the same distance, My Lord being second 
and Tom Pinch third. Twelve Pointer had been favourite for 
the Hunt Cup at 5 to 1. 

It was on the second day that we saw the Oaks winner, 
Straitlace, give a delightful performance: 
to win the Coronation Stakes of £5,050 











under the full penalty. She isa charming 





MASSINE, BY CONSOLS—MAURI. 
Winner of the Ascot Gold Cup. 





mare and just as good looking, while no- 
thoroughbred could be more genuine than 
she is. Mumtaz Mahal ran for this race, 
her first appearance since running second 
to Plack for the One Thousand Guineas. 
and, in the belief that she was better 
and stronger, she was trusted again. 
Strange how the glamour associated with 
her forced many against their judgment 
to support her for this mile race, though 
they felt she would never get the course. 
That is exactly what happened. She 
crumpled up at the end of six furlongs, 
and could not race on. Her limitations 
in stamina were never so eloquently 
revealed, but then if ever a notable 
performer suggested lack of stamina by 
her breeding it is the Aga Khan’s 
daughter of The Tetrarch and Lady 
Josephine. I do not think we shall see 
much more of her on a racecourse. 
Perhaps next autumn she will be asked 
to win a sprint race, for her owner and 
trainer are now satisfied that she will 
never win beyond sprinting distance. 
The grey could have run for the 
Fern Hill Stakes, which is a five-furlong 
affair for two and three year olds, but 
the bigger task was chosen, perhaps 
because the stake was so tempting. 
The Fern Hill was supposed to be good 
for the two year old Sunart, regarded 
Copyright. as one of the best and fastest two year 
olds of the season, but the filly was 
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soundly beaten by the three year old Purple Shade, who, it will 
be recalled, was smart last season and was making a first 
appearance now as a three year old. Sunart could not even 
get a place. Then to conclude the first half of the meeting we 
had Parmenio well whacked on the first day by Sansovino, 
capable now of winning the Waterford Stakes of a mile, though 
a hot favourite was Mr. Barclay Walker’s Woodend, who, 
however, only performed like a sprinter. 

I have little space in which to deal with the rest of the 
magnificent programme, though for a long time to come we shall 
have many occasions to refer to it. Amazing was it to find horses 
from the Manton stable and others owned by the Aga Khan 
beaten for their races. They could not, in fact, win a race 
between them at the meeting, neither Salmon Trout nor 
Mumtaz Mahal, and Aga Khan must have had a_ shock 
when he saw the Two Thousand Guineas winner, Diophon, 
beaten by Live Wire for the Ribblesdale Stakes of a mile. The 
only thing I can suggest is that the Whatcombe horses must be 
quite off colour for the time being, and maybe they will not 
“come ”’ until the autumn. Certainly they are wholly ineffective 
at the present time. 

The French came with big guns trained on us to win the 
Gold Cup, and they won all right, but not apparently with the 
right horse. That was to have been their grey champion, 
Filibert de Savoie, winner of the Grand Prix a year ago. It 
was his fate now to be beaten a short head after a great finish 
by the other noted French horse, Massine, who, although having 
a most excellent record in his own country, did not appear to 
be at all fancied now. Thus it was that while the handsome 
grey started at 4 to 1, Massine, who is by no means an attractive 
horse, was a too to 8 chance. It would have better suited the 
many visitors from France as well as many Englishmen had 
Filibert de Savoie won. Third was Mr. Reid Walker’s Inkerman, 
who is sure to win a high-class race before the end of the season, 
but Papyrus showed that he had no pretensions to win this 
Gold Cup over a distance of two miles and a half. He ran for 
just on two miles and then simply faded out of the picture. 
This must have been disappointing to Mr. Hornung, but it 
should not jeopardise the horse’s stud prospects. He is still 
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a beautiful horse in a physical sense and splendidly bred. 1 1e 
Cup race altogether was a great triumph for the French ad 
humiliating to us. It exposed the poverty of our land in tie 
detail of genuine stayers of any note. 

Sansovino, with all his laurels won in the Derby and on te 
first day of this meeting, did not appear to have a deal to ‘0 
to win the Hardwicke Stakes. There was no reason why a 
three year old should beat him, even although he was concedi: g 
them weight, and it was not easy to conceive of one of the old r 
horses bringing about his downfall. And one argued, to», 
that Lord Derby would not have countenanced his being run 
again unless advised that the colt was no worse for his previoi s 
effort at the meeting. It, therefore, came as a blow to the publ = 
apart from what owner and trainer may have thought, whe: 
he was badly beaten and could not even gain a place. Chosroe., 
the four year old that had so unexpectedly won the Manchest«r 
Cup for Sir Hedworth Meux, now came along to win the race 
in dramatic fashion, descending upon the three year old Frat«r 
and the four year old Invercauld, after they had disposed cf 
Sansovino, and winning the substantial stake in the style of a 
horse right out of the common. He was giving 16lb. to Sansovino. 
I can assure you this was a savage blow for backers and made 
this Ascot appear blacker than ever. We had Obliterate beaten 
in a field of four and the spoils going to a 100 to 8 chance in Sir 
W. Cooke’s Blue Pete, a horse that Obliterate held absolutely 
safe on the book. Obliterate was last of four. Diagoras, the 
winner of the Windsor Castle Stakes for two year olds, was a 
10 to 1 chance. He is a washy-looking bay by Diadumenos, 
owned by the trainer S. Darling, and I simply cannot accept him 
yet as a good horse. And only one other race need I touch on. 
It was when Keror was fully expected to win the Alexandra 
Stakes of two miles and six furlongs, the longest race, by the 
way, decided in this country throughout the season. It was 
his fate to be beaten a neck by Rose Prince, who had been 
numbered among the vanquished for the Gold Cup on the previous 
day. Perfect weather, glorious sunshine and gorgeous dressing, 
wonderfully good going, and a magnificent pageant—all those 
delights were associated with the 1924 Ascot. But the 
RESUMES! 20 eat PHILIPPOS. 





LAWN 


N “ Forty Years of First-class Lawn Tennis,’’ Commander 
Hillyard has written a book which will be found to contain 
the answers to questions put to him as Secretary of the 
All England Lawn Tennis Club by spectators with more 
human curiosity than technical knowledge, and also those 

to questions that he has had to ask himself when he was called 
upon to make two blades of grass grew to the same height 
and at the same angle where there was only a dandelion before. 
He tells us about the making of the Centre Court, about what 
young persons should do if they wish to play upon it, and, 
most interesting of all, about what has been done upon it in 
times past. Where the Macpherson sits is the head of the 
table ; and where Commander Hillyard sows is the Centre Court. 
That the Centre Court is no longer in the same place on maps 
and plans as it once was is immaterial, for the Centre Court 
is the centre of the lawn tennis world and maintains its 
position relative to the rest; it is primarily an idea—an idea 
in the minds of Commander Hillyard and the people he writes 
about. A few years back, to play on, it was not a particu- 
larly good court. The rude forefathers of the game, with 
the canniness of pioneers, had laid it where the noise of 
passing trains would drown the umpire’s voice—a_ perfectly 
splendid device in days when there were players who refused 
to abide by the umpire’s decision—for it is impossible to 
dispute a decision unless you have heard it. Moreover, those 
forefathers had not yet discovered that a court should lie 
“ fifty north and forty west’’; Commander Hillyard’s figures 
are slightly different, but for the court of the idea these will 
serve to express being out in the middle ; the point is that there 
is a something called an “‘ orientation,’ and that R.N.’s can lay 
a court so that the sun shall be in the eyes of neither server at 
four of a June afternoon. We all remember saying what an 
advantage the lie of the Worple Road court was to Mr. Norman 
Brookes. Some of us just said it because the success of the 
invader had to be explained away somehow; others, more 
scientific, added that Mr. Brookes came from the Antipodes 
where the sun was always like that ; Commander Hillyard (who 
knows everything), says it was because Mr. Brookes was left- 
handed ; when serving he looked well to the left of the sun, 
which was full in the eyes of a right-hander. Again, on the old 
court, volleyers would lose the ball in the background of variegated 
dresses ; this was to the advantage of Mr. A. W. Gore, who was 
always better on the Centre Court than on any other. Th> 


TENNIS: A BOOK of the CENTRE COURT 


background did not affect him because he was not a volleyer, 
“but it very much affected the unfortunate mortal who was 
trying to volley his terrific swipes.’’ Whatever its practical 
defects it was always an acceptable distinction to be set to play 
on the Centre Court—even for those of the rank and file who are 
thrown to champions on the first Monday of the meeting. Com- 
mander Hillyard tells a story to show how it attracted spectators. 
A lady who had failed to get a seat for the famous Wilding-Mc- 
Loughlin match went down to the railway terrace and from there 
watched the discs go up on the scoring board: ‘I have never,’’ 
she added, ‘“‘ watched anything so thrilling and exciting.” 
Commander Hillyard has played with all the great players 

of both sexes since the days of the Renshaws, and when he 
describes their many excellencies and their few failings, thosc 
with long memories will see them all once again and always on the 
Centre Court. He shows a Secretary’s tact in having found an 
answer to the great conundrum. He has had a lot of practicc 
at it; he meets many people at Wimbledon, and they all want 
to be told that their own choice is the best man who has eve! 
played there. His answer is that the really great player of any 
one period is equal to the really great player of any other period, 
neither more nor less, and that given a few weeks to assimilate 
new methods and conditions there would be nothing in it. He 
goes on to imagine Willie Renshaw singing in Kipplingesque 
verse— 

Your ground is new and your serve is strange, 

But otherwise I perceive no change ; 

And in a month or two, I think you’ll find, 

I shan’t be very far behind. 


With these views it will be gathered that Commander 
Hillyard would not agree that anything both novel and valuable 
has been added to the game in recent years. He will allow certain 
masters some increase in average pace, but what delighted him 
in Mr. Johnston’s victory of last year was that it was gained by 
old and tried methods; he had control as well as pace. And 
as for pace, Mr. S. H. Smith’s “‘ punch ”’ remains the standard— 

I’ve yet to see the man who hits harder or more accurately than S. H 
Smith, volleys better or more persistently than E. W. Lewis, or who is fleeter 
of foot than Ernest Renshaw, H. L. Doherty and half a dozen others I could 
name. There is nothing new in lawn tennis, and no strokes or methods the 
great players of the past were not masters of, with the exception of the 
American service, and even that was invented over twenty years ago. 


E. E. M. 
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MIDSUMMER IN THE GARDEN 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


LTHOUGH the richest and most gorgeous effects of 
massed flower beauty may not be had till later in the 
year, yet the blooms of middle summer, that is to say 
those of the four or five weeks of which the central point is 
Midsummer Day, June 24th, have a charm of freshness 

and young vigour which rewards the flower-lover for his patient 
waii ng during the many almost flowerless weeks of winter and 
the ong spells of wet and cold of such a tardy spring as that of 
the present year. But we are now seeing the benefit of the 
copious rains of May and the early days of June, and the advantage 
of such conditions in the case of the tender plants put out for 
the summer; for they did not want a single can of water, but 
seemed to take hold and grow away directly they left their 
pots. The same good fortune attended the half-hardy annuals— 
planted out from frames and boxes—snapdragons, French and 
African marigolds, petunias, salpiglossis, ageratum and the 
rest. But the midsummer weeks have whole families of glorious 
plants of their own. Following the tulips and the hybrid irises 
of May come all the June-flowering flag irises, now in so many 
fine varieties. Modern arrangement for garden purposes has 
abolished the old half-botanical classification and has put them 
for better convenience into classes for colour. When we consult 
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the roses. The peonies are the first to bloom, and by the time 
they are over the roses are coming on well. 

In the early midsummer weeks there is the charming and 
abundant bloom of the common pink China rose, good anywhere 
in the garden but of special value in the narrow borders that 
are usual close round a house, and so pleasant to see from the 
rooms inside when the fresh pink blooms come up just clear of 
the lower panes of the window. If it is combined with bushes 
of rosemary and lavender and the free-flowering Olearia Gunniana 
it will be about the best filling for this kind of place, which is 
too often planted with rows of summer flowers only. The low- 
growing bushy Scotch briars will also be in place in such house 
borders, as well as in other parts of the garden. They are the 
cultivated varieties of the native Rosa spinosissima, a desirable 
plant in itself, with its white bloom, the opening colour of which 
is a faint lemon yellow, and its large black hips that are handsome 
in autumn. There are many varieties of these pretty Scotch 
briars—double white, rosy and deeper red, and pure yellow, 
all pretty things and suited for half-wild planting as well as for 
the garden proper. They are also good seaside plants, as the 
type may be found in many places on our coasts where heath- 
bearing land comes near the sea. 





PERENNIAL LUPINS ARE AMONG THE MOST STRIKING OF MIDSUMMER FLOWERS. 


a ¢ood iris catalogue and find that there are no fewer than nine 
cl: ses, and that in some of these classes there are as many as 
fii. y named varieties, one gains some idea of the wealth of 
m terial that there is to choose from. Some of the older kinds 
a'- still indispensable, such as the free-flowering grey white 
! orentina, the pale yellow flavescens, the deep yellow aurea 
1 several of the other old favourites. The stately: pallida 
lmatica is still unrivalled, with its grand presence, its large 
le blue lavender bloom and its handsome and _ persistent 
liage ; this last quality makes it one of the best irises for the 
uxed flower border or for a prominent place in the upper regions 

f bold rock work, for whereas the greater number of the flag 
rises lose their leaves early, pallida dalmatica holds them in 
igorous perfection the summer through. It is well, if space 
“dmits, to have a separate piece of garden devoted to irises. 

f they are planted in long shaped groups diagonally to the line 
“f the borders, with spaces between for spring-sown annuals, 
‘hese would hide the withering iris foliage and give a fresh 
cisplay in the same ground in the later summer months. 

_ The peonies of the albiflora class are another noble group 
of midsummer plants also deserving a special garden. It is a 
good plan to combine roses and peonies. Nothing is more usual 
than for the beds or borders of a rose garden to have a thin, 
unclothed appearance. But if peonies and roses are inter- 
Srouped, the large, widespreading foliage of the peonies gives 
just the generous setting that serves to enhance the beauty of 





The Oriental poppies are also among the joys of early mid- 
summer, of splendid effect if boldly grouped with some back- 
ground of yew or other dark foliage; the tall, upright dark red 
P. bracteatum at the back and then an intergrouping of some 
good form of the older scarlet and the newer salmon colours ; 
this may sound a doubtful colour mixture, but the effect is fine, 
not only in the garden but as cut flowers indoors, 

Perennial lupins, now in many good varieties, are among 
the most striking of the early midsummer flowers. They may 
be put into three classes. The true L. polyphyllus in white 
pink, purple and a variety of lilac shades ; the tree lupin in yellow 
and white; and the slightly woody hybrids of these two. The 
yellow tree lupin is a bold-growing plant of erect habit with an 
efficient lifetime of two to three years ; its life may be lengthened 
and its shape improved by hard pruning in the late summer. 
It is a capital thing for filling up spaces between newly planted 
shrubs, and when young wall shrubs have been planted with 
unavoidable gaps between it can be trained to the wall and makes 
an excellent temporary filling. The white tree lupin is a smaller 
thing of weaker habit. It may be held up by clever staking; 
but is perhaps best unsupported, when it flowers profusely, 
sometimes not more than a foot above ground. 

Other border flowers of the time are polemoniums, of which 
the best is P. himalayanum; the red Valerian of gardens (the 
proper name of which is Centranthus), anchusa, rockets purple and 
white, orange lilies, day lily (Hemerocallis), feather hyacinth, the 
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herbaceous Clematis recta, gaillardias, Spanish iris, G?nothera 
fruticosa, Campanula persicifolia, Delphinium Belladonna, the 
early Gladiolus Colvilei The Bride; the large purple cranesbill 
(Geranium ibericum), the tall Asphodelus ramosus, St. Bruno’s 
lily (Anthericum), the fine scarlet Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, with 
lower growths of London pride, thrift, the old white and other 
pinks, and the dwarf Campanulas garganica and Portenschlagiana. 
The dampest and coolest parts of the borders will suit the stately 
stately Spiraea Aruncus and its relative, the.double form of the 
native meadowsweet, and the purple meadow-rue. In wilder 
ground there will be wide groups of Rubus nutkanus with its 
pure white flowers like single roses, and its handsome vine-like 
foliage; also the nearly related R. odoratus, a rather taller 
and more woody plant with light crimson bloom and a viscous 
stickiness about the buds and stem that has that excellent 
scent of the dying strawberry leaves. In a woodland clearing 
near the garden there is a goodly show of Ghent azaleas and 
another is of rhododendrons carefully grouped for colour. A 
sheltered sunny place has a collection of the hardier cistuses 
whose blossoming time closely follows that of the azaleas. Lilacs 
are nearly over, but Kalmia latifolia takes its place in the sequence 
of shrub bloom, with the graceful deutzias, of which there are 
now various charming kinds of French origin. That capital 
shrub Viburnum plicatum is almost a solid mass of its white 
ball blossom, surpassing even the old Guelder rose. The abundant 
but much less showy flower of the type Viburnum Opulus gives 
promise of a heavy crop of its handsome red berries in the 
autumn. 


OSMANTHUS DELAVAYI 


By A. GROVE. 








S plants go, Osmanthus Delavayi is a new-comer to 
Western civilisation, for it was unknown even to botany 
till 1886, when the French botanist, Franchet, found 
a dried specimen of it among the plants the missionary- 
explorer, Delavay, was then sending to the herbarium 

of the Natural History Museum in Paris. At that time Delavay, 
who was a member of Les Missions Etrangéres, was stationed 
at Tapintze, north-east of Tali in North-West Yunnan. There 
he combined the cure of souls and the collection of plants, and 
worked so assiduously in what was practically virgin ground 
that in a few years he had sent home a coliection of plants which 
has made his name famous in the annals of botanical exploration. 
Among his discoveries was the osmanthus named after him, 
which he found in the mountains near Lankong, about forty 
miles north-north-west of Tali. 

When Franchet handled the specimen he realised that he 
had to deal with something very different from the Japanese 
and American osmanthus, which then constituted the major 
part of this small and select family, and he created a new section— 
Siphosmanthus—of the genus for it. Something of the kind— 
O. suavis—had previously been noticed in Sikkim by King 
and by Griffith in Bhutan, but it was sensibly different from 
Delavay’s species, whereof the peculiar characteristics are the 
tiny, rigid leaves with serrated edges, the trumpet-like shape of 
the fragrant little white flowers and a pleasant habit of sending 
forth its flowers from the ends as well as the sides of the twigs 
and branches. 

A few years after his discovery of the plant, Delavay sent 
seed of it to the late M. Maurice de Vilmorin at Les Barres, 
and from that seed a single plant was raised. Under the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that Osmanthus Delavayi should 
have been slow in finding its way to gardens, and it was not till 
twenty years afterwards that the plant was being propagated 





THESE PLANTS OF OSMANTHUS DELAVAYI ARE 8rt. HIGH. 
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in French nursery gardens. Good wine needs no bush and, 
once started, it was not long before O. Delavayi was found in 
the many British gardens where new plants are sure of a welcome 
and a fair trial. But nearly fifteen years more have elapsed 
and still this osmanthus has not the vogue it merits. This is 
the more remarkable as the shrub is no longer rare; moreover, 
it figures in nursery catalogues and presents no difficulties to 
propagators. 

It is often said that Osmanthus Delavayi is not everybody’s 
plant, and even in Sussex there are places where it lives but 
resolutely refuses to grow. It flourishes in some gardens in 
Cornwall, but not to better purpose than elsewhere, and on the 
whole a soft climate seems no more to its liking than one that 
is moderately rigorous. The species takes so unfailingly to 
calcareous or limy ground as to lead to the supposition that 
notwithstanding the exceptions furnished by Cornwall, some 
places in Scotland and elsewhere, it is naturally a calciphilous 
plant. After last winter the temptation to reckon the piant 
hardy is almost irresistible; but last winter provided no test 
of the ability of new plants to resist hard, prolonged frost, for there 
was none—indeed, few people had their skates on. Such damage 
as was done to plant life, and in places it was severe, was duc 
to the icy winds. O. Delavayi felt them just as the commoi 
privet and laurel felt them and showed it in the same way—b 
the ‘“‘scorching’’ of the leaves on the windward side anc 
shrivelling of the flowers. Th« 
same thing happened in April, 
1917, when the weather was 
much the same. 

But shrubs which put forth 
their flowers in England between 
the Ides of March and May 
Day have to take the luck of 
the climate, and if that is 
sometimes against them, it 
need be no deterrent to anyone 
who appreciates a good thing 
such as this osmanthus un- 
doubtedly is. We shall prob- 
ably not be far wrong in placing 
it among the comparatively 
few really fine evergreen flower- 
ing shrubs other than rhodo- 
dendrons which have come 
out of China in the last thirty 
years. 

The plants shown in the 
photograph, taken by courtesy 
of Major Pirie, are three of a 
batch which reached’ the 
writer’s hands in the spring of 
1911 from the nursery of MM. 
Barbier of Orleans. They were 
then small, bushy specimens 
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ab ut 6ins. high in pots, and though only in their second 
> as cuttings, gave ample evidence of the floriferous habit 
wich is such a happy characteristic of the species. That keen 
ce of plants, the late Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour, who was 
wh the writer when the plants arrived, and had not seen 
th. species before, said of them at once: “ That is a fine 
ti ng,” thereby anticipating the opinion of the many expert 
ci ‘tivators who have since handled the species. The ground 
in which the group of osmanthus has done so well was originally 
pi pared for the reception of L. regale and various other lilies 
wich seem to prefer lime in the soil; and in the belief that the 
os uanthus grew about a yard high it was used for ground cover. 
je fact that underground and overhead irrigation formed 
part of the equipment of the site may have some bearing on the 
luxurious growth of the shrubs, which, when the photograph 
was taken at the end of last April, averaged 8ft. in height and 
about 6ft. through. In the writer’s experience O. Delavayi 
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bears transplanting badly and should be taken young. For 
the reasons stated it is best out of the north and east winds, 
and though doing well in places fully exposed to the sun, seems 
to do equally well in half shade, where the flowers last longer. 
In those lime-free places where O. Delavayi refuses to grow, 
and the refusal is not due to careless planting or feckless cultiva- 
tion, it may be found that a liberal addition of chalk or lime 
will provide the needed stimulus. Lumps of mortar rubbish, 
so favoured by horticultural writers, are useless. The mortar 
should be ground small and not just thrown in, but well mixed 


There have been additions to the osmanthus genus since 
Delavay discovered his species, for E. H. Wilson found three 
more and G. Forrest is responsible for one, named after him, 
of which he thinks well. Mr. Reginald Cory distributed the 
seed of the latter species last year, and in due season the merits 
of the plant will be appraised. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GOOD BUTTER AND BAD. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—How is it that the New Zealand and what 
is known in the trade as “ choicest Australian ”’ 
butter cannot be surpassed? One _ word 
supplies the answer—co-operation. Without 
combination it would be impossible for 
Australian and New Zealand dairy farmers 
to send their produce 12,000 miles or more 
and prosper as they are doing. The average 
British butter is inferior because it is badly 
made, and more often than not made from 
milk that is bacterially dirty. An ordinary 
farmer cannot compete with the output of a 
factory equipped with all the latest scientific 
appliances and staffed by highly skilled persons. 
In both the Commonwealth and Dominion 
cream is separated on the farms and collected 
by the factories, where it is pasteurised and 
neutralised, acidity thus being checked and 
reduced to a standard proportion. By the 
use of a combined churn and worker the butter 
is made mechanically without the necessity 
for human hands. The perfection of the 
cooling system necessarily followed. One 
New Zealand factory in the busy season 
receives as much as 10,000 gallons of cream a 
day. The contents of every can are tested, 
and the cream graded according to quality. 
The Governments of the two _ countries, 
recognising that a vast trade can only be built 
up on honesty and efficiency, do their share. 
The dairy instructors are now regarded as 
the friends of the farmers. If any farmer 
supplies cream of an inferior grade, he is 
visited, the source of the trouble traced, and 
a remedy suggested. Within recent years 
the general quality of the cream has been 
appreciably raised, as well as the production 
per cow. Finally, before dairy produce may 
be exported it is subjected to severe official 


tests by means of which dealers on this side 
know exactly what they are buying. Here, in 
a few words, is the explanation of the excellence 
of the New Zealand and Australian butters. 
The experience in our own household is that 
we can always depend upon them. I am told 
that retailers in some parts of the country 
put them in tubs and sell as Danish, pocketing 
the threepence or fourpence a pound extra. 
Of course, people have their own remedy. 
By asking for the Imperial butter they can 
effect substantial economies.—A. C. S. 





THE WHALE TRIPPERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Str,—A few years ago a large school of small 
whales landed at a fashionable watering place 
by running themselves ashore, where they most 
certainly had a very lively day, both residents 
and trippers crowding down to the beach to 
entertain them where they lay high and dry as the 
tide receded. Several land trippers actually 
cut their initials on the hides of the marine 
trippers, together with those of their respective 
lady loves, some with the usual heart around 
them, while others even attempted more 
elaborate inscriptions, such as, “‘ George and 
Vera saw us,” with date, and “‘ Jack and Gladys 
patted me,” also with the date. People tried 
to feed them on such food as bread, bananas, 
grass, carrots, hay and even monkey nuts, one 
man even going so far as to offer his adopted 
whale fish and chips. The local R.S.P.C.A. 
prosecuted some of these hide carvers for 
cruelty to animals ; but the cases were all dis- 
missed, because the animals were not domestic 
ones, not in captivity, and legally able to run 
or fly away. Previous to this, a natural history 
book had to be obtained to find out whether 
whales were mammals, birds, reptiles, amphi- 
bians or fish, for the defending solicitor tried 


to prove that they, as fish, did not come under 
the Act. Although the trippers distinguished 
themselves as above, the élite among the 
resident ladies distinguished themselves still 
more, for they engaged a gang of men with 
barrels of water and funnels, to pour water 
into the blow holes of the wretched animals ! 
Most of the marine visitors sailed again on the 
next tide no worse for their adventure, and 
those which remained and died were in all 
probability drowned by having water poured 
down their nostrils, at the instigation of the 
very people who instituted proceedings for 
cruelty against those who did the initial cutting 
on their hides !—H. W. Rosinson. 


A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH. 
To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—I send you a print of what, I think 
you will agree, is among the supreme works 
of the photographer’s art. It.shows the start 
of the final heat in the Hundred Yards at Stam- 
ford Bridge on Saturday, H. M. Abrahams, 
who won in 9g g-Iosecs., being nearest the 
camera. The photographer has achieved the 
poise and drive of the supremest sculpture. 
His view point is exactly right and results in a 
frieze-like general design comparable with the 
eternal energy of a Parthenon cavalcade. As 
luck would have it, too, the sun was exactly 
right to throw shadows before the figures, 
which complete the pattern by giving the balance 
that the eye requires to support the inclined 
figures. ‘The photograph is, naturally, repro- 
duced in most papers, whether as topical or for 
the admirable example it gives to young sprinters 
of how a start should be made. I send it to 
you, however, for its beauty, which, with your 
superb methods, you will, I am sure, reproduce 
to the best possible advantage.—PHILATHLETE. 





A PHOTOGRAPH OF MODERN ATHLETES WHICH HAS ALL THE BEAUTY OF OLD GREEK ART. 











A CONSIDERATE FOX. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—It occurred to me that the following 
might be of interest, as being a_ strange 
occurrence. I received a letter from a cousin 
of mine in Marshfield, Gloucester, in which 
she told me the following : One morning, when 
her daughter went to gather the eggs from the 
fowlhouse, she had rather a shock when she 
saw a fox cub peering over the edge of the nest. 
On further investigation, other cubs were heard 
beyond the nest in which several eggs are 
being laid daily. The fox has apparently 
continued with the feeding of its young without 
disturbing the laying hen or damaging the 
eggs, and this, although mingled with the eggs, 
bits of rabbit, birds, etc., have been found.— 
F. WILLIAMS. 


PZEONIES IN COVENT GARDEN. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph may be 
of interest to some of your readers. It shows a 
wagonful of pzony blooms at Covent Garden. 
It will be noticed that they are packed like 
cabbages, and not in crates or bundles as one 
would expect. Sometimes as many as three 
wagons full of pzonies stand in a row, when 





A WAGON-LOAD OF PZEONIES. 


the effect of these masses of deep crimson 
flowers is startling —C. M. H. E. 


A RECORD-BREAKING COAT. 
To THE EpItTor. 
Sir,—I have been staying near Newbury 
recently, and I was very much interested in a 
curious record-breaking feat, which I discovered 
among the annals of the town. Probably it has 
been beaten in modern days, or, at any rate, 
could be, if anyone took the trouble ; but for 
1811 it seems remarkable. John Coxeter, a 
famous cloth manufacturer at Greenham Mills, 
remarked to Sir John Throckmorton, Bt., 
of Buckland, near Faringdon: ‘‘So great 
are the improvements in machinery which I 
have lately introduced into my Mill, that I 
believe that in twenty-four hours I could 
take the coat off your back, reduce it to wool, 
and turn it back into a coat again.’’ The chal- 
lenge was taken up. Finally a wager of a 
thousand guineas was laid that at 8 p.m. on 
June 25th Sir John should sit down to dinner 
in a well cut, properly made coat, the wool for 
which had been growing on the sheeps’ backs 
at 5 a.m. that morning. Sir John duly arrived 
at Greenham, accompanied by his shepherd 
and two fat Southdown sheep. Operations 
were begun forthwith. The sheep were shorn, 
and the wool washed, stubbed, roved, spun and 
woven. The cloth then had to be scoured, 
frilled, tented, raised, sheared, dyed and 
dressed. These numerous processes were 
completed by 4 p.m. Then James White of 
Newbury cut the coat, and nine men, waiting 
with needles ready threaded, set to work upon 
fashioning the garment without an instant’s 
delay. By 6.20 it was finished. An excited 
crowd of five thousand people had gathered, 
and Sir John took his stand on a platform, 
wearing the record-breaking coat. At 8 o’clock 
he dined in the company of forty other gentle- 
men, and meanwhile the two sheep had been 
roasted whole, cut up and distributed among 
the people, together with 120 gallons of beer, 
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the latter the gift of Coxeter. The British 
Empire Exhibition has led to endless com- 
parisons with 1851, and many comments 
have been made on modern improvements. 
This coat, completed in 13 hours, 10 minutes— 
nearly two hours shorter than the time men- 
tioned in the wager—was shown at the 1851 
Exhibition. It would be interesting to discover 
in how many hours a similar feat could be 
performed to-day.—FEDDEN TINDALL. 


SLUGS AND BEES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Will one of your readers kindly tell me 
if there is any truth in the story that slugs 
will crawl into bee hives and eat the honey, 
and that, owing to their slimy skins, the bees’ 
stings do not penetrate their bodies? I have 
seen in some natural history work that slugs 
are the enemies of bees, but the above curious 
statement did not appear.—ForTY-SEVEN. 





A BRAVE NESTING PLACE. 
To THE EpIrTor. 

Sir,—While walking in the “‘ Zoo ” in Regent’s 
Park the other day I noticed that two pairs of 
sparrows had built their nests in a corner of 
the vulture’s cage. It seemed strange that 
these little birds should with confidence rear 
their young within easy reach of birds of prey. 
—Mary M. Reap. 


DOES COCONUT INJURE WILD BIRDS ? 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—I hope the following information may 
allay your correspondent’s anxiety. From last 
November to May we entertained a party of 
small birds, nuthatches, great tits, blue tits, coal 
tits, marsh tits and robins. During that time 
they consumed fifteen coconuts. I cannot be 
absolutely certain that the same birds came 
every day, but I believe that they did. Some 
of them we got to know quite well, and none 
appeared to be the worse for a six months’ 
course of coconut. I have often envied their 
little digestions.—C. G. frELD- MERSHAM 








LAWN TENNIS AT ITS HIGHEST. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of a lawn 
tennis court on the Gyangtse plain in Tibet 
which is at an elevation of 14,000ft., equivalent 
to the height of Mont Blanc. This is un- 
doubtedly the highest sports place in the world. 
Further interest is added to the picture by the 
fact that it is at Gyangtse, the third city of 
Tibet, and in the background one can see 
the famous Gyangtse Dzong or Castle, where 
the Governor of this province lives. At the 
foot of the castle is the monastery, as well 
as the town of Gyangtse. As the frontiers 
of Tibet are closed to foreigners other than 
to about two British subjects, and the people 
object to Western innovation of any kind, 
I think you will agree that the picture is par- 
ticularly interesting —J. E. Prype HuGHEs. 
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* GLORIOUS IN A PIPE.’’ 
To THE EDITorR. 


S1r,—I wonder if you would like this photo. 
graph of open air life—not country life, as 





A MODERN BUBBLES. 


it was taken on the balcony of my London 
flat! It is of my son Peter, aged seven, a 
modern study of ‘‘ Bubbles.” —H. T. THomson. 


THE MAYFLY. 
To THE EpIrTor. 


S1r,—Mr. George Southcote, in his article on 
the mayfly, mentions the difficulty which he has 
experienced in procuring barbless hooks. We 
have sold them without intermission for the 
last sixteen years, in fact ever since Mr. Lacey 
Williams, of Toledo, was in this country to 
arrange for the manufacture of his barbless 
hook. At this time Mr. Williams was the 
secretary of the Rockwell Spring Trout Club, 
where a small stream, which originally ran down 
one side of the property, was induced to meander 
to such an extent that there now exists one 
mile of trout stream on an area of only 10 
acres, and in the one mile are spawning beds for 
trout breeding under natural conditions. 
He was keenly interested in fishing and always 
insisted upon the advisability of wetting the 
hand before touching a fish to be returned 
to the water. The design of his barbless hook 
is the best we have seen.—WESTLEY RICHARDS 
AND COMPANY. LIMITED. 








LAWN TENNIS AT 14,000FT. 
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MA‘ ING FRIENDS WITH A_ ROBIN. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir. -Ihe photograph of the robin, in your 
of the 14th inst., is most interesting. 
» ,ave one here equally tame. He is devoted 

e gardeners, and follows them about at 
thei work, and always expects to share their 
He refuses bread, however, and insists 
on «ike or cheese; nor will he allow other 
birc’ to share these favours, but, much to 
egret, he sternly drove away a nuthatch, 
whic: also made its appearance at lunch time, 
last week.—NitTa J. MILNER-WHITE. 


To THE EpITor. 

Sir,--I was much interested to read about the 
tame robin. My sister had a tame robin that 
used to come into her house in North Wales. 
It would perch on the table and make itself 
perfectly at home, pecking at the bread and 
roosting in the house. It would perch on 
the bacon dish being carried from the kitchen 
to the room, and many a time, before my sister 
was up, it would perch on the bed rail and 
sing its heart out. Alas! it has not been for 
some years now.—C. W. 


FOREIGN DUCKS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir—The Bimaculated or Chuckling duck 
(Anas bimaculatus), is found in poulterers’ 
shops. It is a native of Manchuria. Your 
correspondent could get a plate of this bird by 
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Huddersfield, who supplied me with the above 
information.—G. BEEVER. 


THE ORANGE TOAST. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The explanation of ‘‘ wooden shoes ” 
in the Orange toast, which E. C. B. M. gives 
in your issue of the 21st. inst., is simple enough. 
“* Popery and wooden shoes ”’ was a political 
cry of the seventeenth century, the wooden 
shoes symbolising the poverty of the people 
in Roman Catholic countries. Mr. G. : 
Trevelyan shows how much the phrase implied 
in his ‘‘ England under the Stuarts,”’ and refers 
to Hogarth’s admirable illustration of it in 
** Calais Gates.”—E. S. de BEER. 


STOAT AND RABBIT. 

To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—Recently you published an experience of 
mine, telling how a stoat “‘ mazed ” a rabbit. 
Another little incident of a similar nature 
occurred to me within the last few days. I 
was walking over a friend’s land with a gun 
in search of vermin, which seem to be a greater 
pest than usual this year, my only companion 
being an old retriever. As I was crossing a hay 
meadow where the grass was very lush and 
thick, the dog, ranging before me, stopped and 
pointed. I could see nothing, but, never having 
known the old dog to make a mistake, I crept 
closer. Suddenly a rabbit bounded high from 
the grass where it had lain hidden, directly 
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syds. from the dog. It made just one bound of 
2yds. in length, when it disappeared and 
crouched again in the long grass. This seemed 
strange and, wondering why it had not scuttled 
away, I followed. Another bound from the 
rabbit and I saw the reason. A stoat was 
hanging to its neck on the off-side. Now, 
at the distant end of the meadow stood an old, 
rotten, dead tree stump. The first two bounds 
were succeeded by others and gradually it 
dawned upon me that the rabbit was being 
forced inexorably towards the stump. It could 
not be said that the quarry was dragged, being 
so very much heavier than its enemy, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that some power in the 
stoat forced it in the required direction. The 
meadow was large, the bounds of the rabbit 
occurred only at intervals of thirty seconds to 
a minute, so some considerable time was 
occupied in covering the distance. I followed 
closely and I am very certain that neither the 
victim nor the stoat noticed for a second the 
presence of the dog and myself. When the 
rabbit had been forced to within 4yds. of the 
stump, the explanation became abundantly 
clear. Six small, furry bodies darted out from 
the rotten wood and fixed on the rabbit where- 
ever they could get a hold. They were little 
more than babies, probably only very recently 
weaned and far too young to be taught to 
track their prey for themselves. The mother 
had forced her victim, too heavy to be dragged 
dead, by some gift of nature to the spot where 
her brood could feed in comparative safety. 
My right barrel accounted for the eight.— 
Guy Broun. 


applying to Mr. Mosley, Tolson Museum, in front at about royds. distance from me and 





“A MEDIUM-HITTING GENTLEMAN ” 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


IFFERENT caddies have different ways of enforcing 
their wills upon us when we want to take the wrong 
club. A friend of mine was playing, the other day, a 
hole of the length generally called a-drive-and-a- 
pitch. After he had hit his normal tee shot, which is 
respectable rather than Tolleyan or Wetheredesque, his caddie 
put a jigger in his hand. M demurred and fingered his mashie, 
but the caddie was suavely firm. “‘ Yes, sir,’’ he said, “‘ a jigger 
is the right club for a medium-hitting gentleman.”’ 
Lest anybody should want to know the rest of the story, 
I may add that the caddie was right ; M did not go too far, and 
got his four. But what a delightful phrase that is ‘“‘a medium- 
hitting gentleman!’”’ There is such a suggestion of gentleness 
about it, of playing in gloves with a half swing, of a certain mild, 
pottering accuracy. Iam not sure that I want to have it applied 
to myself. It is so polite and considerate, and would, I am 
sure, have been used by Littimer, if that highly respectable 
villain had ever carried David Copperfield’s clubs. David, it 
will be remembered, always felt that Littimer’s eye was 
fraught with the conviction that he was extremely young. If 
a caddie used that phrase to me, I should feel that he was 
saying inwardly, ‘“‘ You are short, sir, you are very short.” 
Almost preferable would be the brusqueness of the Scottish 
caddie, who says quite simply, ‘‘ Ye’ll tak’ your iron,” and 
expects to be obeyed. 
And yet I am not sure that I have done justice to M’s caddie. 
On reconsideration I come to the conclusion that there is much 
mcre in his phrase than meets the eye. In fact, I have nowa 
fresh golfing ambition, namely that of being called a medium- 
hi.ting gentleman. I have read a new and deeper meaning into 
th. words. They mean a player who does not tear his inside out 
w:th every shot by hitting as hard as he can, but maintains always 
a sweet reasonableness of striking. He does not mind being 
out-driven a little by the vulgar herd of sloggers, and having 
a natural antipathy to the rough, tries to go smoothly and 
e.enly down the middle of the fairway. Not for him the 
. ld pirouette upon the toes, the desperate lunge of the body. 
‘ie has such control over himself and his clubs that he finds 
*t easier as well as more agreeable to spare a shot than to 
‘orce one. When in doubt he always does what all the wise 
men, writers of books, have told him: he takes the stronger of 
iwo clubs and plays a gentle shot with it. The very notion 
of a full swing with a mashie makes him feel faint ; he plays, 
instead, a graceful, restrained stroke with a medium iron. In 
this sense of the words to be medium-hitting is to be a golfer 
andeed. 
I had written so far when I turned awhile from my labours 
to read Mr. R. E. Howard’s pleasant little book ‘‘ Lessons 
from Great Golfers,” and opening it by chance, came on a passage 
that was pat to my purpose. Mr. Howard quotes a conversation 
at Deal between those two eminent American golfers, Mr. 
R. A. Gardner and Mr. Francis Ouimet. Mr. Gardner had just 
been knocked out of the Championship, and he attributed his 
downfall to a certain topped approach shot on the way home. 
Being uncertain as to the right club, he had recollected an 
aphorism of Mr. Ouimet’s to the effect that when in doubt you 


should under-club yourself and hit as hard as you can. So 
he had taken his mashie and hit so hard that his eye had gone 
up in the air and the ball had refused to do so. Mr. Howard 
points out that this policy is the exact contrary of that which 
our pundits have recommended. He further says that when 
Hagen won our Championship at Sandwich in .1922, he notice- 
ably, when in doubt, played a forcing shot with an iron club 
in preference to an easy one with wood. I remember this dis- 
tinctly myself, and my impression was at the time that this 
tendency to under-club himself was the one semi-weakness in 
Hagen’s game. 

I do not think that American golfers in general proceed 
on this principle, since they play remarkably “‘ well within them- 
selves,” and it is certainly not one that I should connect with Mr. 
Ouimet, smoothest of hitters; but a good deal depends on the 
practical interpretation of the words ‘“‘ as hard as you can.” In 
any case it is interesting and rather consoling to hear of such a 
doctrine being preached by a great player, because we humbler 
ones who have acted on it have always felt that we were doing 
something shameful. I admit to acting on it myself very often, 
but then I also admit to finding intense difficulty in anything in 
the nature of a spared shot. 

I believe the fact is this, as concerns the average golfer, that 
with every club he possesses one natural or normal stroke, in 
which he takes back the club a more or less unvarying distance 
and hits with a regular force which comes natural to him. This 
is, of course, more particularly true of his wooden clubs, but it is 
to a certain extent true of all his clubs. The moment he is 
asked to vary this shot he “ loses himself.’’ Especially he loses 
the feeling, difficult to describe, but familiar to everyone, of 
knowing where his hands are and where the head of the club is, at 
the top of the swing, with the result that he has no instinct as 
to when to begin the downward stroke. Also, most of us find 
it very hard to go through with the stroke when we are hitting 
just a little more softly than is our wont. We “nip ”’ the club 
head round to our left, and the result is either a feeble slice to 
cover-point or a quick hook to mid-on. Consequently, for the 
player who is resigned to never scaling the heights, I believe that 
there is much to be said for hitting hard—not too hard—with 
the smaller club. For the improving and ambitious player the 
old wisdom still holds good. 

I am not violently in favour of restrictive legislation as to 
makes and shapes of golf clubs. Certainly I do not agree with 
one very fine golfer among my acquaintance who would like 
to compel everyone under penalty of fire and faggots to play 
with bap-headed drivers and narrow-faced irons. But I do 
sometimes think how wonderfully good it would be for us all 
if an enactment were passed (I admit it could only happen in a 
golfing Utopia) forbidding us to carry more than, let us say, 
five clubs. Then we should just have to learn to be masters of 
those five, to play all manner of half shots and spared shots, 
to ‘‘ cut the legs from under the ball ’’ with an ordinary mashie, 
to get out of a bunker with a mid-iron in the manner of Mr. John 
Ball. Only, of course, the Caddies’ Trade Union, doubtless a 
very powerful body in any golfing Utopia, would object. Sucha 
law would not suit them at all. 
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W. H. HUDSON 


By EDWARD GARNETT. 


HE Editor of Country Lire, in asking me for a short 

paper on W. H. Hudson and his work, says, ‘‘ What 

I find is that there is an astonishing number of people 

who have not heard of Hudson at all.” It is so. 

Repeatedly after introducing Hudson’s work to new 
acquaintances I have received letters saying, ‘‘ How strange it 
is that I should never have heard of these wonderful books 
before!’’ It is rather strange, this widespread ignorance about 
our greatest nature writer, since Hudson was famous as long 
ago as 1893, when he published ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,’’ 
‘Idle Days in Patagonia” and “ Birds in a Village.” Un- 
fortunately, in spite of the success of these books and the long, 
appreciative reviews that they and, later, that ‘‘ Nature in Down- 
land” (1901) and ‘‘ Hampshire Days”’ (1904) received in the 
Press, Hudson became known to the public at large as “ the 
writer on birds’’ and was vaguely classified with the scientific 
men. Now, though Hudson called himself ‘a field naturalist,” 
the field of his interests embraced the whole scheme of living 
nature. As he tells us himself, ‘‘ A field naturalist is an observer 
of everything he sees from a man to an ant or a plant.” His 
masterpiece, ‘“‘ Far Away and Long Ago”’ (1917) explains both 
his genius, its growth and his standpoint. From early childhood 
he was steeped in sensations and emotions of ‘‘ the earth life,” 
in delight of birds and wild creatures and all the teeming life 
of the great plains of La Plata. The wonder and beauty of the 
untamed wilderness, this ‘‘ paradise of birds,’”’ saturated Hudson’s 
senses and soul and drew out his mystical, poetic and zsthetic 
faculties. When he was fifteen his youthful outlook was both 
rationalised and spiritualised by the great new light of ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion” and ‘‘ The Origin of Species”’; he saw man’s part and 
lot and kinship with all life that breathes on earth as the most 
important of all facts, and the intensity and gladness of life of 
the bird kingdom as the same spirit in essence that animated 
his own human passion. He became definitely then the watch- 
ful student and trained observer of bird and animal life on the 
South American pampas. Being the son of an emigrant farmer, 
always in contact both with gauchos and English settlers, his 
human interests were no less wide, and in the romances he wrote 
many years later, ‘‘ El Ombi”’ and “ The Purple Land,” the 
free careless spirit of his adventurous youth, wandering and 
meeting adventures, contrasts with the changing background 
of South American human drama. A passionate love and a 
mystical sense of nature’s beauty, mingled with tragic grief 
in the shadow of death, create the haunting atmosphere of that 
“romance of the tropical forest,”’ “‘Green Mansions.” After 
his father’s death Hudson left South America and came to Eng- 
land in 1869. In ‘the immense unfriendly wilderness of 
London” he spent many years of struggling poverty, now and 
then escaping into the country. His development as a writer 
was curiously slow and hesitating. Not till 1885 did he publish 
his fascinating novel of youthful adventure, ‘‘ The Purple 
Land,” and only a few people hailed its charm and beauty. 
His second book, ‘‘ The Crystal Age,’’ a Utopian romance 
inspired by the wsthetic movement of the period, was also a 
failure, and, indeed, Hudson, for the first and last time, was there 
off hisown ground. ‘‘ Argentine Ornithology ” (1888), a wonder- 
full collection of bird memoirs, and ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata ’’ 
(1893), however, placed Hudson in the first rank of naturalists, 
and in the latter year he commenced his inimitable series of 
studies of the English countryside and of bird life, with ‘‘ Birds 
in a Village,’”’ a series of twelve volumes, which ended with the 
posthumous volume, “A Hind in Richmond Park” (1922). 
Of these twelve the most perfect in literary craftsmanship are 
“Nature in Downland” (1901), “‘ Hampshire Days’’ (1903) 
and ‘‘A Shepherd’s Life’’ (1910). Let the reader who does 
not know Hudson procure these, along with ‘“ Far Away and 
Long Ago ”’ (1918) and ‘‘ Green Mansions ”’ (1904), and he will 
not rest till he has obtained all the others. In his books, Hudson, 
of course, is not always at the same high level of creative insight 
and poetic charm, but he is always fresh and stimulating, and 
always holds our attention with ease. 

A superiority of Hudson’s nature books to others is that 
they are supremely natural in their plan and style, reproducing 
the effect the country has on all our faculties together, on our 
mind, heart, soul and senses. In his treatment of his subject, 
whether it be hawks educating their young, or a sleeping adder, 
or the plants in an old chalk pit, or grasshoppers stridulating on 
the heath, or a tree pipit’s song, he conveys by his atmospheric 
backgrounds a sense of Nature’s infinite scheme, not only her 
material life, but of her spiritual essence surrounding us like the 
air and sky and earth, and animating all her infinite parts. To 
comprehend the drama of Nature’s wild life, its living character, 
Hudson shows us that we need the help of all man’s old emotional 
tools, and Hudson himself brings into play the finest shades of 
feeling and the richest variability of mood, a complex web of 
knowledge, sympathy, speculative curiosity, poetic sensibility, 
zsthetic delight, humour.and love. His method of observation has 
been called one of “‘ impassioned objectivity ’’: he was absorbed 
by the bird or creature he was observing, all his faculties intent 
and sharpened and merged in feeling about it and with it. 
Hudson’s senses were extraordinarily keen and his memory 


was astonishing. He tells us that in 1900 he could still visu lise 
perfectly 215 out of the 226 species of birds he had knov.: in 
his youth in La Plata, and that he could recall the bird : ries 
of 154 out of 192 species. His genius combined the ric iest 
emotional responsiveness to nature with unsleeping curi: sity 
about life in general. Hudson had a peculiar instinct for sei ing 
on picturesque and tragic elements in the human drama; for 
examples, see especially ‘‘El Ombi,” ‘‘ The Purple La: d” 
and “‘ A Shepherd’s Life.’’ The ordinary naturalist deals \:ith 
creatures’ and birds’ habits and instincts as facts by themsel ves, 
but Hudson contrasted or related them with men’s, showing 
where the difference or resemblance lay. He never humanised 
wild creatures as a popular school of nature writers has done, 
but he interpreted their actions and behaviour in emotional 
terms. Such papers as “ The Return of the Chiffchaff”’ in 
“A Traveller in Little Things”; ‘‘A Tired Traveller” in 
“Adventures among Birds”; and “ A Cuckoo in a Robin’s 
Nest’ in “‘ Hampshire Days,” as creative interpretations are 
the perfection of nature writing. To see the universal soul in 
Nature in the facts, to grasp the manifold strands of her scheme 
in the behaviour of her creatures, to interpret their spirit and 
character so that we enrich our own humanity—this was Hudson’s 
aim and achievement. And his poetic sense and feeling for the 
illimitable, mysterious beauty in Nature’s wild life vivified and 
transfigured “the dull leaden mask of mere intellectual curi- 
osity of which he speaks in “‘ Green Mansions.’”’ The gist of 
his teaching is contained in the paper, ‘‘ Birds at their Best ” 
in “ Birds and Man”; and in the same book, in the paper 
““ Selbourne,’’ Hudson, in discussing the change in the modern 
attitude to nature, due to ‘“‘a mighty change wrought in the 
mind,”’ predicts that this will be followed by ‘‘a change in the 
heart.”” Because Hudson himself was the chief pioneer and 
animating force of this ‘“ change in the heart ’’ which he there 
defines, the Hudson Memorial is being raised to-day in the centre 
of London. 

_ Hudson’s personal charm lay in his spiritual freedom, 
his wide-ranging vision, his utter unself-consciousness, his 
passionate vitality and the rich flexibility of his emotional nature. 
He was big in every way, in mind, in body and in heart; and 
the streak of capricious irritability, which in latter years was 
increased by his ill-health, in no way made him less lovable. 
He was the most independent and self-reliant of men, without a 
trace either of hardness or of sentimentality. His was the most 
free-flowing, abundant nature I have ever known, with an under- 
lying tenderness and playfulness. In ‘‘ Letters from Hudson” 
(Nonesuch Press) and in “ W. H. Hudson. A Portrait,” by 
Morley Roberts (Nash and Grayson), the reader will find interest- 
ing records of Hudson the man, but both these books must be 
read in conjunction with Hudson’s own works. This caution 
is necessary, for certain reviewers, I note, have lately been 
reading themselves into the Letters and the Portrait: the petty 
man putting his pettiness, the conceited man his patronage, 
and the weak man his weakness, into Hudson! The natural 
cig for this kind of mental astigmatism is simply the 
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THE W. H. HUDSON MEMORIAL FUND 


FROM the list of subscriptions published herewith it will be seen 
that the total amount acknowledged in Country Lire amounts 
to £871 15s.1d. In addition to that, Messrs. Dent and Sons, wl:o 
opened a subscription list before we did, have received a total of 
£683 10s. 10d. Of this total of £1,555 5s. 11d. the sum of 
£1,473 8s. 11d. has actually been paid, while £77 2s. is promised. 
It will be seen that the sum still required to make up the total 
of £2,000 needed for the memorial is £445 15s. 1d. 


: £ 8. d. s. d 
Subscriptions already received Buxton, A. R... a i 10 
and acknowledged .. -- 651 0 6 Peto, Sir Henry, Bt .. a 
Anonymous 5 100 0 0 _ Bell, Sir Hugh, Bt. .. eo an 
Dorello-Jurado, Senor M. 3614 6 Turnor, Christopher .. em. 
Bryce, Mrs. Wm., Jr. 514 1 Greg, Mrs. Walter 190 
Corbett, Herbert E. 5 5 0 Townsend,G. .. Loe: © 
Gilmour, apd -- 5 5 0 Henley, Miss Ethel r a SY 
Seligman, Mrs. David, per Mr. Simeon, Ella Lady .. iy ee, & 
Cunninghame Graham oe ot ee Brotherton, Col. Sir Edward 
Sassoon, Sir Philip, Bt. sm. Se: Allen, Bt. .. sy eer Se a 
Warwick, Frances, Countess of 5 0 0 Wat, 2)... 2% a aos Om 6 
Cawthorne, G. P. ‘> ne 33 0 Farrants, Miss Josephine N., 
Mellor, Mrs... 6 as ae and friends .. as on see © 
Tennant, Rt. Hon.H.J. .. 2 2 0 Cecil, Viscountess 010 4 
Franklin, Miss 0. N., and Patterson, H. G. 0 10 
Reckitt, Miss E. C. .. Aa: a fe Innes, A. Mitchell 010 . 
Lobbett, A. P.R. ; 2 2 0 # £=Thomas, Miss G. 010 ° 
Fry, Lewis G. .. 2 2 0 Strong, Isobel L. se 010 
Graveson, W. .. ae 2 2 0 Marsden, W. Murray .. 010 } 
Johnson, Mrs. Walter » ee Te | Claughton, Helen " 010 ° 
Rymer, Charles ‘0 2 2 09 # Marfleet, Mrs. and Mis: 06 
Barran, Sir John N., Bt. 220 Anonymous... as 0565 9 
Thornton, Miss Mabel. . ne 200 Burrowes, R. B. 0509 
Pulley, Sir Charles Thornton.. 2 0 0 Bailey, Mrs. .. 050 
Kesteven, J. Broughton -» Ll 1 0 Rutherford, Miss ie oo) we re 0 
Romer, Sir Mark L. 110 #£4“A very small offering from 
Knightley, W. R. : oy Mae one who loved Mr. Hudson 
Baddeley, Thos. we Ge and the little bird brothers” 0 2 °% 
St. Quintin, W.H. .. 1 1 0 Received by Messrs J. M. Dent 
Rowntree, Arnold S. .. ee ee and Sons we 683 10 19 
Rutland, The Duke of oy ae 
Webbe, A.J. .. ae 1 2 
Mackay, Miss .. 58 ae —_—_—_—_ 
Hinckes, Captain R. .. 42 £1,555 5 11 
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ae il HE HEATH, 
ric est ‘a THE ‘LESSER T T ! 
Pi / COUNTRY HO AND ITS RECONSTRUCTION BY H 
’ r D 

-q” id MR. A. L. ABBOTT. ' 
ou OF TO-DAY _ | | | 
sel 7@s, a eel A Ye 
owing , 
anised 
done, 
: ie HE particular interest “ 
> of this house is in the ‘ 
bid extraordinary transfor- : 
. a mation that has been 
ul - effected. We have first 
7 7 to conjure up a picture of what 
; aa the house was like originally. 
fey Mention of the fact that it was 
; a built in 1864 would be sufficient 
cial r in itself to give us a pretty good 
Pe notion, for we are familiar with 


st of houses of that period, not 
vidi. merely by illustration, but by TEL La 


anal being still confronted with them 
deel in all their Victorianism. As 
the time goes on, even the ‘sixties 
| te are getting “ old-fashioned, 
aul and we are inclined to draw 


hess the veil of sentiment over them, 
i but the architecture of that 
time is too blatant and hard 
to be softened by any such 





oe veil, and we must still regard ; : . 

Mes it as of a very deplorable kind. ENTRANCE FRONT AFTER RECONSTRUCTION. 
a d However, an end to this house 

oi was put by what we may per- 


ble haps regard as ‘‘an act of 
. God,”’ as the insurance policies 
have it, for three years ago a 


ne: fire occurred and everything 
ag that could be was burnt com- 


b pletely. But the walls re- 
y mained, and the small illus- 
trations on this page show the 
Lion house as it was then. Yet, 

though the fire had done its 
work so thoroughly, it will be 
seen that Victorianism still 
8%, triumphed, especially in those 
formidable bays and the white 





the brick dressings. At this junc- 
ture came Mr. A. W. Lailey 
Rowland, seeking a house in a 

ID matured setting, and perceiving SOUTH FRONT BEFORE RECONSTRUCTION. ENTRANCE FRONT BEFORE RECONSTRUCTION. 
through the prompting of his 
En architect, Mr. A. L. Abbott, 
nts that something might be made 
0 even of these bare walls. The 
of walls, be it noted, were struc- 
of turally sound. Even the severe 
ed. ordeal of the fire had failed 
tal to shatter them in the least— 
due no doubt to their sub- 
d stantial character; for the 
: local iron sandstone, worked and 
0 juid in courses like brick, would 
; seem to last for ever, and the 
0 yhite brick dressings at least 
: iad the merit of being as 


inyielding to the fire as they 
were to the eye. 

Mr. Abbott considered what 
3 sould be done. It was a 
lifficult problem, for his client’s 
heart was set on having a 
9 building which, within and 
without, recalled the earlier 
0 manner of Tudor days. How 
to do this and yet not transgress 
a architectural honesty and pro- 


oo 


a 





e priety was the problem. The 

accompanying photographs 

9 show how it was solved. To 

19 begin with, it was decided to re- 


duce the height of the house ; 


it was, in fact lowered by about SOUTH FRONT AFTER RECONSTRUCTION. 
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eight feet, and the iron sandstone thus 
made available was used to replace the 
white brick dressings, which were cut 
out and neatly replaced in comp ny 
with some local stone quoins. ‘7 jen 
the half-timber work was introduced, 
and it is no sham stuff. All the external 
timber is solid, and on the first floo- is 
exposed on the internal face as wel! as 
outside. 

The entry was given a simple Tw or 
arch and with the plasterwork filling 
between the half-timber, some carved 
barge-boards and leaded lights, <he 
desired effect was produced. 

On the return front—the south front 
(shown by the bottom illustration on +he 
preceding page)—a balcony was put 
between the bays, and it forms a pleas.int 
adjunct to the central bedroom on this 
side of the house. Further to the west 
there was, and still is, a Victorian 
conservatory which, in point of appear- 
ance, would be best swept away, but it 
has horticultural claims which were con- 
sidered sufficient to warrant its retention. 

Turning to the interior, on the 
ground floor a feature was made of the 
staircase hall. The staircase seen is an 
old one, though the longer flights in 
which it now ascends has necessitated 
a different grouping of the newels. This 









































GROUND AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS. 


staircase hall opens into a lounge, and 
both are panelled in oak. Panelled 
also are the three rooms on the south 
front, the morning-room and drawing- 
room with the dining-room between ; 
about forty tons of oak, in one way and 
another, having been used in the recor- 
struction of the house. The fireplaccs 
(some of them genuine old ones) have 
stone surrounds with carved overmante s 
and brick interiors, and there are detai 5 
of craftwork, as in the dining-rooii 
ceiling, to which the eye is drawn. 

The service quarters on the groun: 
floor and the bedroom arrangements 01 
the first floor are best studied from th’ 
plans, but in connection with the bed 
rooms it is worth while especially to 
note the generous size of the principa 
ones. The larger of the two on the soutl 
front, for example, is about 3oft. by 
23ft. 

. The house had been thoroughly 
modernised in every respect, being 
centrally heated, the bedrooms fitted 
with lavatory basins having hot and cold 
water, and a _petrol-operated plant 
installed to supply electric light to the 
house, and power for pumping water 
from the well. 

The Heath is thus a strangely 


different house from what it was, both 


in design and equipment. R. R. P. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


GAME PROSPECTS: TWO LETTERS FROM NORFOLK. 


-qWO letters from Norfolk, written on June 19th: F writes 
“It has been a funny spring for game. Pheasants 
were two weeks late in laying; then early eggs were 
frosted and either the germ was killed or weakened. 

‘ So the early hatch was mediocre. One of my neighbours 

only hatched 50 per cent. I did better, but not well. Wild 
birds have not suffered too much round here, as the wet has 
not een cold wet. Partridges hatching briskly ; A1.’’—B writes : 
“This bad weather has done considerable damage to game 
prospects—how much I don’t exactly know at present. There 
are some wild pheasants anyhow. My head keeper saw fifty 
good young birds on Sunday afternoon. My fear is that the 
partridges in exposed places were driven off their nests by bad 
weather and that their eggs may have got chilled. The early 
hatched partridges we know have suffered. More than half 
my nests have still to hatch.” 


A FIRM OF EXPORTING TENDENCIES. 

This column has contained many appreciations of the 
best gun but very few references to the more solid and by 
no means refined weapon which serves as the close com- 
panion of the colonial or other dweller in wild and unso- 
phisticated territory. Perhaps no firm has longer  spe- 
cialised in supplying that class of market than Greener’s. 
Collectors of old shooting books will know the original William 
Greener’s ‘‘ Science of Gunnery.” Following him was William 
Wellington Greener, an able man in himself and one who 
had the forethought to provide himself comparatively early 
in life with a number of stalwart sons who joined the business 
in various capacities. Jointly they continued the tradition of 
authorship, giving us among other volumes ‘“‘ The Gun and its 
Development,” which is a standard work. These members 
of the third generation were great globe trotters, not mere 
visitors to the principal ports and trading centres but hinter- 
land explorers who sought out markets which others might 
leave unpenetrated. That they supply guns in a number of 
respects differing from the conventional type is not remarkable 
having regard to their first hand knowledge of the user. Their aim 
is to achieve a gun which need never make the return journey 
for repairs, anyhow during the original possessor’s lifetime. 
Such a gun I asked should be delivered into my hands, and in 
due course the ‘‘ Empire ’’ model came along. 


SOME RESULTS WITH ONE OF THEIR GUNS. 

First and foremost we must recognise that the cartridge 
used by the pioneer type of oversea Britisher is not the nominal 

24in., which is 

actually a six- 
| teenth longer, 

but the more 
_ powerful 2#in. 
length, in home 
parlance the 
(trapped) pigeon 
cartridge. The 
work needed is 
crop protection 
against predace- 
ous animals and 
birds, also sport 
of that order 
where the claims 
. of the pot are 
predominant in 
mind when one 
is pulling the 
trigger. The 
items sought are 
wary beyond 
belief, as befits 
their environ- 
rent. Far killing is a necessity, also easy recovery of the 
result. Dealing with the gun first we may detail its weight 
aialysis as follows : 








CIRCLE 30” 
TARGET be square, 











A PATTERN WITH NO. 4 SHOT. 


lb. 02. 

29}-inch barrels .. is oe a ee wie 4.8 
Stock and action .. ‘ me re bine ee 7.6 
Fore-end oa) eee 
Total .. ere Ae ae 


As a pigeon gun it is certainly not heavy, but as it has to 

'e carried long distances over rough country, is not fired a 
ast number of times in a day and is used by very tough people 
the selection made may be endorsed. In my own firing no dis- 
comfort was experienced, but as I get through a certain number 
of cartridges every week in every year my constitution is probably 
as hardy in this one detail as that of the tough colonial. Since 
the firm of Greener were conspicuous in the early demonstrations 
of choke boring—one must be careful in framing this statement— 


BAKER. 


their system of boring is of interest ; but although I have measured 
both barrels from end to end, and have taken copious notes, it 
would hardly be cricket to say more than that both are full 
choke. By way of test I fired three lots of cartridges, 
two American and one Canadian, in the left barrel, this 
because the length of cartridge here required is more a 
trans-Atlantic than a British’ speciality. They happened 
all to be loaded with chilled No. 4 shot of American 
denomination, therefore larger than the corresponding English 
size. Pellets in the 30in. circle at 4oyds. were as follows: 








Dominion Imperial, Winchester Leader. Western Super X, 
130 113 104 
128 97 go 
141 (photo.) (64) cart wheel 146 
96 106 126 
132 108 146 
Av. 125=72% 106 122 =624 % 


What these records mean in the presence of such large shot 
can best be expressed by the reproduction of No. 3 pattern 
in the series of the Dominion Cartridge Company’s product, 
this being a Canadian firm of high eminence. Practically all 
the charge was in the circle or bordering its edges, less than six 
pellets having struck outside the area of plate reproduced. 
Although the result is better than any other in the series, and 
actually shows 82 per cent. of the pellets composing the charge 
either within or touching the circle, pictorially it was not much 
different from those nearer the average. Such a delivery of 
pellets is what the colonial requires, and it was an English gun 
and a Canadian cartridge that accomplished the result. The 
Winchester series was not quite so good, but as I had lost the 
record of pellets contained in the charge cannot name the per- 
centage. The celebrated Super X load was here rather dis- 
appointing, for although two good rounds and two medium 
were obtained the pattern was not of the nice circular shape 
which is so desirable, nor did it follow the line of aim as truly 
as in the other rounds fired. What was conspicuous throughout 
the shooting was the splendid way in which the gun kept its 
elevation. One often has to aim a trifle high to hit a certain 
spot, but with this example the barrels appear to be very stiff 
and free from “ flip.” 

ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 

As to the general style of the action I can well leave the 
accompanying illustration to tell its own story. Very noticeable 
is the length to the joint, which all are agreed imparts stability 
to the breech fastening. Another point indissolubly connected 
with the firm is the cross-bolt, and whatever may be said as to 
its presence or otherwise in ejector guns the reasons promoting 
its absence do not here apply, for the gun is non-ejector. Further- 
more, colonials insist on its presence, and the firm of Greener 
when on a good thing is canny enough to retain it. In the printed 
particulars the firm makes a point of the scrupulous hardening 
of the lumps and locking bolt, this like other items being a 
measure to ensure permanence in the fastenings. Another 
item of strength I have taken the very great liberty of emphasising 
by scratching with my pocket knife the screw slot of the breech- 
pin, having also jammed the top lever in a slightly open position 
so as to disclose its location. Usually this pin is located much 
nearer the breech, its presence in this instance lower down 
ensuring a pinch between metal and wood which makes for very 
firm stocking. Even the moving of the safety to the side of 
the wood-work emphasises the same idea, for with no wood to 
cut away under the top-strap a continuous bedding is afforded. 
That the safety is non-automatic may cause a shiver to pass 
through some minds, but having regard to the lost chances 
which this fitting occasions, Messrs. Greener have elected to 
ensure the unfailing discharge of a loaded gun by their colonial 
customers. That this gun sells retail for twenty guineas is 
not its least recommendation. 





GREENER’S EMPIRE GUN. 


rarer See 2 es 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


RESIDENTIAL SITES 


ERHAPS the most noticeable feature 

in the reports now coming to hand of 

transactions, not only in the neighbour- 

hood of London but generally, is the 

growing appreciation of the value of 

residential sites. Such properties are 
not merely being bought, but are being de- 
veloped, and it is a fact very welcome to those 
who have land in situations capable of utilisa- 
tion for the smaller class of detached country 
houses. The owners undoubtedly get a better 
price for land thus sold than they would if it 
were realised in large blocks, and the buyers 
get that self-contained holding upon which, 
free of restrictions, they can give full play to 
their ideas of house-building. The small car 
is helping the market for sites, but there are 
plenty of outlying portions of properties that 
can be disposed of to advantage to meet the 
needs of those who have not a car but rely on 
the widening network of public road facilities. 
The point is worth consideration wherever 
frontage land can be separated without detri- 
ment to the major portion of an estate. 

Mr. S. H. Le Roy-Lewis has instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
offer the Westbury estate of 2,297 acres, in 
West Meon, on Wednesday, July 16th, at 
Petersfield, as a whole or in thirty-two lots, the 
eighth lot being Westbury House and go acres 
of park and woods, and the g-hole golf course. 
Illustrated particulars are ready. County 
histories of Hampshire are full of details about 
the estate, for the manor was originally held 
by Edward the Confessor, and then the Norman 
William granted it to Hugh de Port. His 
descendants parted with it to the St. Johns, 
under whom, in the reign of Henry II, it was 
held by a family that took the name of Westbury. 
In the year 1316 the manor had become the 
property of Robert le Ewer, overlord of Odiham 
Castle and a favourite of Edward II. He was 
given leave to crenellate his house at Westbury 
and free warren in all his lands. This owner 
built the Chapel of St. Nicholas, the ruins 
of which are to be seen in the grounds. In 
after years he chose to defy the Royal authority 
and was imprisoned and put to “ peine forte 
et dure” under which he died. His wife 
regained the estate, and by her re-marriage 
it passed in 1328 to Richard de Overton. 
About 1740 it became the property of Admiral 
Sir Peter Warren. On his death it passed by 
the re-marriage of his widow to Lieut.-General 
Skinner, and in 1789, through their heiress, 
to Viscount Gage. Last century it was acquired 
by an ancestor of the present owner. 

Mr. R. D’Oyley Carte’s Weybridge pro- 
perty, Eyot House and ten acres; and Abbots- 
wood twenty-six acres, St. George’s Hill, have 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. 

Kentish small properties are selling briskly. 
At Ashford, Mr. Alfred J. Burrows (Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley) sold the Lossenham 
estate, 242 acres, at Newenden, with the 
seventeenth century residence, for £10,500 ; 
and the South Hill estate, Hastingleigh, 
328 acres, for £6,575; also Little Pett Bottom 
Farm, Stelling, near Canterbury, 21 acres, 
£785—one day’s sales £17,860. 

Selsfield Place, East Grinstead, 110 acres, 
occupied by the late Mr. H. Longley, who built 
the residence forty-five years ago, is to be 
offered next month by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, with Messrs. Turner, Rudge and 
Turner. The former firm has instructions, 
with Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb, to offer 
Cheneys Farm, Thong, Gravesend, 530 acres. 

Coton Hall, Cheshire, auction produced 
£10,280 for all but four lots which were re- 
served, and farm lands made up to £100 an acre. 


CHARLTON MACKRELL COURT. 


D ORSET sales by Messrs. Hy. Duke 

and Son include Gatton Cottage, a small 
house of distinctive character, planned for 
economical working and standing in a terraced 
garden in the parish of West Lulworth, near 
the beautiful Cove, for £2,000 ; and by direc- 
tion of the Earl of Ilchester, the old coastguard 
station at Abbotsbury, comprising the officer’s 
house, three cottages, 1} acres of garden and 
the rocket house. It occupies a position of 
unique beauty, but very remote, and was sold 
in one lot for £925. Messrs. Duke and Son, 
acting for clients, have purchased Charlton 
Mackrell Court, Somerset, an eighteenth 
century residence, in 46 acres of park-like 
surroundings, and Sandesfort House, in the 





Weymouth district, overlooking Portland road- 
stead. 


SALE OF NETHERBURY HALL. 


LARGE company assembled at Hadleigh, 

at the sale of the remaining portions of 
the Layham estates of the late Mr. J. F. T. 
Dipnall. The auctioneer, Mr. A. Cecil Grim- 
wade, had already disposed of Overbury Hall 
and 160 acres to Mr. G. E. F. Tenison, and 
he had the satisfaction of selling the remaining 
lots at good prices, the land making over 
£34 per acre. The chief property was Nether- 
bury Hall, which has romantic associations, 
having, in the reign of Edward I, become the 
property of Hugh le Despencer, son of the 
Earl of Winchester, who, for plotting, was 
hanged, drawn and quartered on St. Andrew’s 
Eve, 1326. Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of 
Kent, known as Edmund of Woodstock, 
had it on the grant of Edward III, but for 
plotting to release Edward II was found guilty 
and executed. It afterwards passed to his 
three children, and the ‘‘ Fair Maid of Kent ”’ 
had her share. The items sold included Nether- 
bury Hall, Layham, residence and 146 acres, 
freehold and Land Tax redeemed, £5,000 ; 
Shelley House, Shelley and Layham, residence 
and gI acres, £2,400. 


DINGLEY HALL: AUCTION DATE. 


VISCOUNT DOWNE’S sale of Dingley 

Hall, Northamptonshire, has a date de- 
finitely assigned to its auction by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops, who are acting in conjunction 
with Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. The 
estate will be submitted at Market Harborough 
on Tuesday, July 15th, as a whole or in thirty- 
one lots. If it is dealt with piecemeal the first 
lot will be the mansion and 184 acres ; others 
will be Dingley Grange, Dingley Lodge, and 
some nice bits of woodland, with pretty and 
substantial farmhouses and fertile farms. 
The property, in the Woodland Pytchley coun- 
try, has such well known coverts as Dingley 
Warren (Lot 20), and the Pytchley and Fernie 
countries are only three miles away, with the 
Quorn and Cottesmore easy of access. The 
coverts afford plenty of sport, and ground game 
is plentiful. In accordance with his practice, 
as shown in the great sale of the Stowe estate 
two or three years ago, Mr. Jackson Stops 
has set forth in the illustrated particulars of 
sale train services from London and elsewhere 
to Market Harborough, and has arranged for 
motors for the use of possible buyers who 
desire to view the estate, and also to have 
somebody there to show the estate. Lord and 
Lady Downe intend in future to live at their 
Yorkshire seat, Wykeham Abbey. 

To-day (Saturday), at Norwich, Messrs. 
Robinson, Williams and Burnands and Messrs. 
Spelman will sell Coltishall Mead and 28 acres ; 
and, at Taunton, Messrs. W. R. J. Greenslade 
and Co. and Messrs. Hampton and Sons will 
offer Shute Leigh, Wellington. Next Monday, 
at Brighton, Messrs. Wilkinson, Son and Welch 
put up Pierre Warren, Burgess Hill, 5 acres ; 
and on Tuesday, at the Mart, Messrs. Gale, 
Power and Co.’s sale includes, jointly with 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks, 
Englefield Lodge, Englefield Green. At Bristol, 
on Thursday, Messrs. Shearing and James 
have to offer Mendip Lodge and 117 acres 
on the Mendips, as well as The Manor House, 
Brent Knoll, and 20 acres. Next Friday, at 
Atherstone, Messrs. Walker, Briggs and Col- 
bourne sell Sheepy Hall and 151 acres, in the 
heart of the Atherstone Hunt ; and on the same 
day, at Tunbridge Wells, Messrs. Geering 
and Colyer submit Meadowside, Pembury 
(they have Wealden houses to dispose of ‘a 
week later, at Maidstone) ; and on Saturday, 
an estate of 74 acres, overlooking Cardigan 
Bay, comes under the hammer of Mr. John 
Evans, at Cardigan. 


HOUSES AND AVAILABLE SITES. 


GURREY properties, the house at Chaldon 

known as Hill Top, and 154 acres, almost 
all comprising ripe building land, will be 
submitted in eleven lots on July 8th at St. James’ 
Square, by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, in 
conjunction with Messrs. C. and F. Rutley. 
On the same occasion will be offered Parham 
House and an acre at Tunbridge Wells ; Lymp- 
stone House and land in South Devon ; With- 
dean Court and nearly 8 acres at Brighton ; 
sites on the Margery estate, between Reigate 





and Walton Heath ; and a long lease in S.oane 
Gardens, Belgravia. The auction of Per bury 
Grove, Penn, a choice property of 55 «ctes, 
on July 15th, has been postponed by M'ssrs, 
Hampton and Sons. 

Hurst Court, a Tudor house, reputed to 
have been one of the shooting lodges of 
Henry VIII, situated near Twyford, has just 
been sold, by private treaty, by M¢ssrs, 
Nicholas, with 60 or 70 acres of park!and, 

Major the Hon. George Pee! has sold 
Mancetter Manor, his fifteenth century house 
near Atherstone, to Captain Edward Rameden, 
the new Master of the Atherstone Hunt, 
Messrs. Edwards, Son and Bigwood and Messrs, 
Walker, Briggs and Colbourne were to have 
offered it on July 17th, and will now have only 
one of the farms for sale on that date. 

Sales by private treaty before the auction 
are announced in the case of many of the 
Surrey smaller houses in the Dorking, Epsom 
and Leatherhead districts, by Messrs. Chas. 
Osenton, including The Red House, Downs 
Road, Epsom, which was to have come under 
the hammer on July 8th. 

Small holdings of a character mainly 
residential seem to be in short supply compared 
with the unvarying enquiry for them in nearly 
all parts of the country. Of course, in some 
localities this has always been the case, but 
there is hardly an auction anywhere now at 
which withdrawals of such lots have to be 
recorded. 

Roundly £34,000 has so far been realised 
by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock’s sales 
of the Offchurch estate, near Leamington. 
Hill House, let at £300 a year, and four adjoining 
lots changed hands privately. 

Mr. Kenneth Kemble, whose family has 
for generations held Runwell Hall, near Wick- 
ford, has directed this firm to sell 1,200 acres. 
The Hall itself is not for sale. The land is 
ripe for development, being most convenient 
for the City. 

Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners 
have sold the old English home known as 
Northover Farm, Steyning, in conjunction 
with Messrs. J. R. Thornton and Co. The 
residence has 45 acres attached to it. 

On behalf of clients, Messrs. Norfolk 
and Prior have purchased land at Leatherhead, 
Tankerton-on-Sea and Upminster Common, 
upon which, in each case, the purchasers have 
instructed the firm’s architectural department 
to erect a house. 

Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. are 
selling, for the executors of the late Dr. W. H. 
Maw, Ashcroft, Outwood Common, Redhill, 
9 acres, and in the grounds is a well equipped 
observatory ; also, next month, Malthouse, 
Ropley, a pedigree herd farm of 85 acres. 
They have found a purchaser for Rozel, 
Birchington, a house with grounds extending 
to the shore. 

St. Catherine’s Lodge, Hove, one of the 
largest detached houses on the front, with the 
lawns of the Medina Terrace enclosure as 4 
foreground, has been sold for £6,250, by 
Messrs. Graves and Son. 


WILLIAM KENT’S TABLES. 


SIR ROWLAND HODGE’S furniture at 
Chipstead Place, near Sevenoaks, realised 
high prices under the hammer of Mes-'s. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, and is additioxal 
evidence of the unabated demand for fine «ld 
English and other workmanship. Two of 
three of the noteworthy lots were a pair of 
gilt side tables by William Kent, with wa. :d 
pattern friezes and gadroon mouldings, cent: 2d 
by a mask and leaf supporters, cabriole 1: 2s 
with lion masks and paw feet, the tops of Verle 
di Corsica marble, 5ft. 4ins., £147; a set of 
six Queen Anne walnut chairs, carved cresti1g 
and seat rails, on cabriole legs and cross 
stretchers, upholstered in green silk tapestry, 
£168; a pair of eighteenth century Orien‘il 
lacquer cabinets, the interior fitted with nume*- 
ous drawers, with fall front in centre, inlad 
mother-o’-pearl, decorated and gilt, enclosed 
by a pair of panelled doors, with buildings ard 
landscapes on a gilt gesso table stand, with 
x-bamboo pattern stretchers, 3ft. rin. wide, 
5ft. roins. high, £273 ; a panel of old Brusse’s 
tapestry (Lot 562), £157 10s.; and an old 
Flemish tapestry (Lot 563), £162 15s. A 
picture, ‘The Blue Bird,” by F. Cadogan 
Cooper, A.R.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1918, made £315. : ARBITER. 
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